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Annual Report of the Director-General of 
Archaeology in India, 1920-21. 

- + - 

rPHE inaugtirntion of the Moatagii-Chelmsford Refornis has rendered the year 
J. no less memorable for the ArehieoIogiL'n) than for other Departments 

of Government and has brought with it far-reaehing^ ehaiiges alike in our organisjt* 
tiou imd in oar procedure. Hitherto, the constitution of the Department has 
Iwen an anomalous one. Nominally, archa^dogy was an Iiiii>erial subject, hut 
Iwjth expend itt I re a ml control were divideil between the Central and Local 
Governments. For most of the personnel tlie fioveniment of India found the 
money, but in Mjulras and Burma the stullH were paid for by the l^ al Govern¬ 
ments. On the other hand, the conservation of ntonuments was finiinccd from 
local fnnds, hut substantial grants-in-aid for it were made from Imtierial 
Be venues, iloreover, although most of our olhcers were Imperial, they were 
directly controlled hy the Lraial Administrations. All this has now been changed. 
Henceforth, the entire cost of the Department and of all its activities ia to be 
borne the Central Government, and, thoiigh the Local Governments are atiU 
to remain in executive control of our provincial Stas's, they will do so as the 
Agents of the Imperial Government. Thus, the Department will be Imperial 
in the real meaning of that term. Nor is this the only radical change. In 
th-^ past, the duties of our nrehaological officers have been all too vaguley defined, 
and they have been saddled with responsibility for each and ei'ery ancient roonu- 
ment in their circles. From now oruvards, they are to confine their attention 
to those monuments only which have Iwen declared " protected ” and which 
have been accepted os a Central charge hy the Government of India. These 
monuments numlter some 2,500 in all, and the eight Sui^rmteiidents among 
whom they are dividetl will have, even now, more than enough to do, but they 
will at least know the full extent of Uieir resfatnsibilities and he able to sha[>e 
their programmes mure effectively. That all this puts many new and arduoiuj 
duties m)on the head of the Department, will be obvious; but it ChUu hardly be 
doubtetl that the result will be greatly increased efficiency in all branches of tmr 
work. 

Owing to the absence on leave of Mr Blaktston. the present permanent 
.Superintendent, Mr, J, A. Page officiatetl as Superintendent of Muhamni.idaji 
and British Moitutnents. Northem Circle, from Cictober lS2«t to the end of tJie 
financial year, and was thus in direct charge of the work during the busiest lime of 
the year. In the United Provinces the more important of the special works were 
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central at anil around Agra, the nitJHt (Wtly being at the Taj Malia!, Here, the 
great rectapgular oourtyard in front of the main gateVvay to the Taj eaelosnre, 
had lost mticli in dignttv and beauty owing to the dei^truction of the eloisiers or 
i/itlanis which originally bounded tlie enclosure on its four sides, Tlie restoration 
of these cloisters had Ijeen started many years ago and twrction Iw section they' 
hrtcl been c*jnipleted on all except the southern sitle. This yrtir tlid two 
roptaitiing fiectiona have been taken in bund, and within another twelve 
months it is ItofHsd tiiat the whole will have been finished (Plate I, tt 
aufi ii). Another major work now being carried out under tlie snjKirvision 
of the Agra office is the restoration of the eastern one of the four 
great causeways at Akbar's tomb at f^tkaiidarah. In its ground, plan 
this moniiDient adheres rigiclly to the strict geometrical canons of the 
|jeri<xl. The lofty terraced moiiument which coristitotes the tomb proper stands 
in the centre of a wulletl and apiurrous garden, in the centre of each i>f whose 
fcair sides risen a stately and richly decorated gate. Although three of these 
gates are false, each of them was originally connected with the tomb by a long 
straight causeway of red sandstone with a water channel flown iti^ centre, which 
rising »tnie six feet or more alxive the level of the garilen, constituted a con- 
spicuoim and essential port of the whole design. The main entrance to the 
enclosure is on the south, and the causeway on this side wnt* naturally tlie first 
one to be restored: then followed about twenty yearn ago, the repair of the 
western one, and some twelve years later the eastern causeway was taken in hand. 
Ihit on the outbreak of Uie war the work net'esgarily had to be postponed, and 
it was only during the past season that it could lie resumed and ]>ushed on 
towanls completion (Plate II. o). At the same time aleo good headway was 
iimde in the resetting ami renewal of the loose or missing face stnties of the 
broad and lofty platform in front of the maiu gateway. These tueastires have 
already resulted in a very marked improvement, and it is clear that when the 
presenl programme is cxmiplete, the surruuiiclinga of this, the last resting place 
of India's most famous Muhammadan Emperor, will have regainwj a large 
measure of their former lieauty. It la a pity tluit tfie northern cntineway eaniiot 
be similarl}' restored; httt here the damage has lieen more esteniiive tium on the 
cast, and, even if restoration were desirable, its cost ivoufd la? wholly prohibitive 
under present conditioiiB. Other couserviition works at Agra tnelude the 
siibstjiutitiu of rolled steel joists for the bnflly rottetl rafters in the ceilings of 
the aisle skirting the famous “ Jasmine Tower,'* as the Mnsamnmm Biirj is 
wrongly (ailed- iiiinor repairs to the bnrmhtriii in the Bain Bagh, whirli Babar 
i.a supposed to have laid out originally and where his txaty rejJosed for n time 
prior to its removal to Kabul, and repairs to the fallen {lortions of the embank¬ 
ment wall at the Chini-ka-Raoza, the sale surviving example in Agra of a 
ttie-enamelled tomb. At I'atolipur-Sikri also useful work has been dotie, under 
the [tersoiial control of the Superintendent, in the direction of clearing away 
ai'cumulated debris and jungle-growth. Various other repairs have l>een eAfeeted 
in the general neighbourhood, hut are of too petty a nature to require detailed 
ii'entioti here. At Chunar in the Mirzaptii' District work was eontitmnl at the 
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tonib of Iftikhar Riou). N^azim of Chiuiar imiier Jehaugir. amftngst other 

items the roof of the entrance gateway was dismantled and reconatriic^- At 
the Residency in Lucknow a new flagstaff and a new^ flag were provided, and 
the British tombs in the old military cemetery at Heonga Khnsm, Meenxt District, 
were repaired, as were also the tombs in the Homan Catholic cemetery at i^anlhnna. 

In the Punjab the chief oonservation works were in connection with the 
historical nionumeuta at J.ahore, and here the tomb of Asaf Khan. JahangiCs 
Prime Minister, came in for tile greater share. A sum of Rs. H,fl70 wais 
exfiended on this tomb and its compound walls, the principal works I icing the 
restoration of the old hikhauri brick work of the causeways, and rcfiairs tf,» the 
chfibtUm pn which the tomb stands. At the adjoining Akbari Sami the dalann 
surrounding the court were repaired, and the stone facing of the mosque was 
reset in places where it had become rlisplaifd. At .lehangir's tomb which 
stands in the neighbouring enclcKfiire, the tlecay of the honcy-comlH'd plaaicr work 
necessitated the repair of the domed ceiling of the cr\pt. The Cliiiuhiirji gate¬ 
way also received attenlion, the short roadway lieing given a dressing of banhnr, 
ami new flixxra made of liricfc-on-edge being provUle*! in the side chamliers. lu 
the Lahore Fort, a dilapidated portion of the Shish Mahal ceiling, with it« 
mirror-incnistatum, waa rei»aircd, and work wa.s begun on the pathway lietween 
the entrance gate of the Gulabt Bagh on die Shalimar lioad ami Dai Angah^a 
tomb acrofw lanil, which once was a garden hut which is riow given over to 
cultivation. At Attoi'k. work on the Begum-ki Snmi was contintiefl, under¬ 
mined parts of the old walls being underpinned and imslglitty remains of 
mndern buildings within the area being cleared away. At Hasan Abdal also 
conservation w^as contiiiiied: from t!ie previous I'ear. The Hakim’s tomb and 
its chabutra were underpinned and the monolithic Mock forming the cenotaph 
at Lala Rukh'e tomb was removed to Agra for repair under the presonal super¬ 
vision of the Arcbiwjlogical Superintendent. In the Gurgaon Disirict a number 
of kos minars marking the old royal route of Miighitl days were also conser^'ed 
at a cost of Ks. 1,7^3. At Thonesar in the Karnal DislricUwork was commenced 
on the Patthar Masjid, a small red stone mosque dating supposetily from the 
end of the Hth century, but expenditure this year was limited to the purchase 
of new sandstone for tlie repair of the flixu in the prayer chamber and for 
replacing a inisalng jali screen to match the existing one, in one of the windows. 

Nearly Ha. Ift.OiWi were s^xent on underpinning walls and bastions along 
the road front of the Tueblaqabad Fort, founded in the first quarter of the 14th 
century by Gbiyas-ud-t!in Tustblaq, and in clearing away a vast jimcvunt of imxti- 
mnlated earth Ittilh inside and outside, which has not only cfl^ectetl a great 
iinpmvenient in the general appearance of the monument, but has also brought 
to light several interesting features hitherto com^aled beneath the debris. The 
fine gate in the south-east cximer of this Fort has also lieen conserved, the work 
involving a great deal of iinderpinuing in the interior; the clearance of debris 
from the fr*>nt of a gateway to the West of aluice-band led to interesting 
results in that it discloaed the original !«ttirig-out of the approach steps, 
as they gradually ascend towards the entrance to the gateway. At the 
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r-'rozahfth Kotla, more than half the funds avaOiible thia year had to he 
laid out on ixnderpmning erotled walls along the river front, the rest 
ehicBy towiirda the repair of the etitrauce tourt and of the mined side walls in 
the passage leading to it* At Huiuav-un's tomb the work of underpiming the 
enclosure walls, which had Imm begun last year, was continued, certain dilapi¬ 
dated pavilions on the wall were repaired, and a bcgiimiug was made with the 
lay-out of a sunken garden on the eastern terrat'e along the river front, some 

15,(HU> in all Itfing utilised for the purpose* In the Delhi Port the principal 
work of the year was the lowering and regrassing of the lawn in front of tlje 
Mumtaz Mahal, but minor repairs were also carried out to the draitiagi> system 
in the gardens as well as to the irrigation tanks. The cMajjff ewer the Lahore 
(iHte, which was in so dimgerotis a tsondition that it had to he taken down a 
few years ago. has now Ijeen renewed, to the appreciable advantage of the 
monument. Plate IT. b gives a view of tile erterior of the Lahore Gate, from 
llie front of which the glacis is being reia[>ve<l utid the ground levellerL Already 
a very great improveuumt to the exterior aajject of the Fort has resulted, and it 
is ho|>ecl that funds may become availalde s^iroe day for levelling tlie whole of 
ilie wrstern front and thus Iiringing into view the whole length of wall which 
is now imrtly oliaciired by the glacis, lii the Qutab art'a, work has lieen 
mriipletejl on* the early Pathan mosque in the Mehrauli bazaar, a monument 
remarkable. Mr. Dlakistoji says, for its treatment of incised plaster 
arabesques; and a new iron railing has been provided on the Qutb Minar. 
Hi take the plnoe of an old one that had become dangerously loose. 

Among the special i-oriBervotion works carried out in the Punjab by the 
Superintendent of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments the most important were 
the following ;“(1) the repair of the temples and other reumins in the ancient 
Hindu fort at Amb; and at Mabt in the Salt Range; (2) the dismantling of the 
modem protection shed over the rock inscriptions at Kanihyara; (3) the repair 
of the temples at Nurpiir and Baijnalh and of the Kotla and Kangra forts; ami 
(4) the demarcation .with boundary pillars of tlm Protected ’’ area at Siinet 
in the District of* Ludhiana, In niy Report for last year I mentioned that au 
estimate for Axrtb amounting m Rs, 3,754) hatl Wn prepared. This year I am 
glad to record that the work has been taken in hand and substantial headway 
already made. The dangerously overhanging portion of the suiierstructiye of 
the lai^r temple here ha-s been supported on masonry piers and the origiiwd 
hasement of the temple has lieen ex|H»ied to view. The latter is in a much 
shattered condition, but niust have been an imposing structure originally, 
iidorned with boldly conceived niches containijig images and approached on the 
west side by an imfxcatng flight of steps, which have now been disinterred from 
the debris. Extensive conserv’ation remains to be done to the basement as a 
whole, but the celk lioth here and nt the stualkr temple was given a lerri^ 
flouring, and the cinque-foil arch of the latter was reconstructed after its original 
design. Plate III, u shows t^ie temple at Malot before conservation, with the 
tiusightiy casing once constructed over the original plinth by the Public M orks 
Department. This casing ^vas removed a year or two ago, and the work since 
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then has consisted m repairs to the old plinth (Plate III, ft) and in various minor 
works, such as underpinning the deca^ved walls of the gateway and clearing aiul 
levelling the site generally. All the mensiires called for in the ortginul eatinmte 
have now been conipletetl, the ground has been levelled and n rubble wall has 
Iteen built about the site to k©e|i out cattle. All that now remain? tn lie done 
is to restore the steps of IxHh the eella nml Uie gateway. This it Iras liitherto 
been inipoasibie to undertake, for want of data aa to the nature of the steps 
originally in pnsitioo here; Imt the fortunate recovery of tlte atepa at the temple 
in Amb supplies us with useful iiiFortnation on the point, and Mr. Sahni ron- 
sidera tliat we can now go alieud with this, the one remaining item at Malot, 
with reasonable coufidente, .At the Nurpur fort the estimate incliulod a aiim of 
Ha. B40 for the erection of a slied for loose sculptures. As there wjis no sufti- 
ciently urgent need for such a shed, however, this niduey was applied by reappro- 
prlation to the excavation of the platfonii on which the temple stands, and the 
work carried out up to date has already brought Pi light tlie original stefm behind 
tlm modern staircJise on tlir south side. Witli the clearaiiL'c of the debris from 
the remainitig sides, the gimeral apjwanuu-e of the monument will be va-sily 
improved. The only repairs i'arried out at Raijiiath were those afTe<’ting the 
Willis of tlie Dharmasahi in the enttlueure. The compound wall on the wntth 
aide is hidden by modern bous^ which completely obstruct a view of the tenifde 
from that side, while the eastern [Kirtion of the gateway also on the south side 
of the eniclosiire is blocked wdth modem walUng. This is to lie cleared awmy. 
and the roof of the gate, which was partly renewed some time ago is to be 
recoustmeted in accordance with Us original design. The Dharmasala is one of 
the monuments badly shattered by tlie earthquake of 1905, and there is st.ill 
much to be done Ivfore all the damage t-an l>e made good. 

In the United Province the construction of the stone pavilion over the 
stump of the Asoka column at Sarnath, whith wna commenced in 1919-20, was 
puAheil forward, and by the end of the year was all but completed, only a small 
jKirtiOn of the roof remaining to be done. The work at Mithoba t'onsisteif of the 
clearance of d^ris fmin the south side of the ChandeUa tenipte at the village of 
Koliilya. sappt)?etl to have been erected 1^’ Rahilavarman (A.!!. 875—-IMMl), the 
construction of a new endosnre wall around the Makarbai temple which was 
nearing completion by the end of the year, and certain petty repairs to the Kakra 
Marh temple, on the rocky island in the north-west comer of the Madan Sngar 
lake, a temple equal in sine tn the largest of the great Khaiuraho temples, and 
constniftwi entirely of granite. The work at this site would have advanced 
further, had it not been that ixrfh the District Engineer and the aubordinate 
under whom the work w'oa started were transferrwl before satisfactory progress 
had been made, so that the conservation sufTewl a temporary* sct-loitk in con- 
}iet|nence. The Makarbai temple iit sitnated in the heart of the village of ilial 
name, some ten mth^ to the north-east of Maholia. It is in nn excellent stale 
of pretservation and consists of three separate celtos, one at the back of the 
mandfJpa and one each at the north and aoutb sides. In the Gazetteer of the 
Hamirpur District, as also in General Cunningham's Archepological Survey 
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Beports (Vol. VTI, page 26), thia temple is descril!>e<1 aa a BuddList sanctuary. 
Mare probably it is a Jain temple. Tliis aeems evident from the fact that, 
although none of the etilt images have survived, the lintels of the entrances to 
the alirines l>ear seated hgures which .nppear to be Jain Tirthnnkaras. 

Of the works iiDdertakca in the rrontier Circle, those at Takht-i-Bahi 
incliidei] minor repairs and underpinning in Court VT. the dismantling and 
rebuilding of a dangerously leuning wall in Court XIX, and the safeguarding 
of the magnificent revetment on the north-west corner of the site by stone pitt hing, 
while the path on the southern fat'c of tlte hill was also considerably improved 
so NS to give easier aceesB to the ruins. Operations.at this site, which have lieen 
carried out at intervals since 1907, have resulted in the elearant'e of the greater 
part of the chief monastic eiiehive, and tlie monument as now revealed is most 
impressive, particularly when viewed fnmi the high gmiund to the east and west. 
Nevertheless the area that hiis lieen cleared U> date \s only a fraction of the 
whole site, if the smaller structures on the parallel ridges to either side l>e 
iiiclitilefi. These protnioe to l>e no less interesting than the maiu riionaatety', and 
it is clear that an extension of the exploration to these areas will be abundantly 
repaid when funds are available. At Jamalgarhi conservation and exploration 
have proceeded hand in hand. The east and sotilh revetment wails of the (!lon- 
ference Hall were cleared of debris and then restored, where necessary, to a height 
of 2' 0^ alhove floor level, in order to wtltroi the drainage of the upper court 
and to ensure tlie safety of visitors (Cf. Plate IV, a and h). , The main stupa at 
Jamalgarhi stands in a courty.ard on a higher level than the rest of the encinve, 
access to it in old days having been provided by a long .-italrciise, the risers of 
which were originally udiirned with sculptured friezes representing Jataka 
scenes, some of w^hich are now corifipiciious in the (iandhara collection at the 
British Museum. To what a ruinous condition this once magnificent staircase 
has been reduced c^an be reuliseti from figure a of Plate V. I’o restore it to 
its [tristiue splendour is of course impossible, even if such restoration were 
desirable. The stops are, however, still needed as an approach tfi the Main 
Stupa, and a limited amotmt of restoration has therefore l>een unavoidable. 
Figure 6 of Plat© V ilJiistrntes the transformation in which this work has 
resulted, the staircase having now regained amiething of its old dignity, if not 
of its original iconographic interest and beauty. At .Jaultafi. the principal 
work this year has been the preservation of the numerous figures and architeciural 
details in stucco which adorn the many email stupas and si)vines discovered by 
me at this site. The approach to the monument has also been improveil by 
metallitig the road leafling from the Taxila-Khanpur road to the b*tse of the 
Jaullan hill. Tlie two Kafir Kota in the .Dera Tontail Khan District were visited 
by Mr, Hargreaves, and notes were drawn up for their conservation. Plans of 
both diese sites have Ijeen prepared, one of Kafir Kot by Sir Aurel Stein, 1912 
{which is reproducpfl this year in the Annual Report of the Frontier Circle), and 
the other, to be published with next year's Report, under Mr, Hargreaves’ auper- 
vdsioti. Photographs of additicmal details have been obtained this season, one 
of which is an interesting false doorway in one of the temples, where each panel 
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is ornamented with a ain^te full-blown lotus flower. It is worthy of verj' special ^ 

note that thia doorway stands aliove n radiatini* nrcti whoso vousaoirs are set in 

good white lime mortar, two features of estraoniinarj' rarity iu pre-Muhani' 

madan monuineuts. Tin* dearth of engineera and the pre-occupation of the 

Militaty Works Dapartmcnt due to the imsettlwl state of the I’rontier have 

combined to delay the inception of the work at Hilot, but it is hoped that funds 

can be found and the w'ork lie actively taken in hiuid during 

So long as the Eiistem Circle of the ArchieoltTgiettl DepartTnont embraced isM»i*ni circto* 
four Provinces, it w'as inevitable that the ivork in Bengal and Assam should be 
more or less overshadowiKl l,>y the more imfiortanL and more prefising needs of 
the Holy Laud of Fluildhism in the Bilmr area. It is of good aiigury, therefore, 
for the two eastern Provinces that this arrangement has at last come to an end, 
and that tlie ohl Eastern Circle has now licen so stihdivtded as to give a whole- 
time Sut>crintendent to Bengal and Assam, wUlcIi are alone to conBtitote the 
Eicstem Circle lienceforth, while Bihar and Orissa with the Central Provinces 
and Berar are to lie known as the Central Circle and to lie served hy a t^uperin- 
teiident and Assistant Superintendent w'ho will remain at I’atua as heretofore. 

This change, which was foreshadowed in my last year's Reiiort., was carried out 
with effect from the 1st April. IBaiO, althoiigli the Oflicintiiig Su|3erinteudent for ' 
the new Efistem Circle, Mr. K. ?f . Dikshit, M.A„ was not able actually to take 
t over his duties at Calcutta until the 12th .June, Uluit an inijirovemeiit the 
appointment of this, new officer is leading to, can lie seen from the first Antuial 
Report of the new Circle, although it will necessarily lake ».>me time for the 
accelerated programme to be actively prosecuted. Of the works carried out in 
Bengal the afiecial repairs to the Palpara temple at Chakdahiv tn the Nadia D«fiK«L 
BistriLt are the moat extensive. The Palpara temple, m can lie seen front the 
photographs reproduced in Piute VI, is typical of the style prevalent in Ijowor 
Bengal, where, as might lie expected, the houses of tiie gods are chisely modelled 
on those of their worshippers and show' the same simplicity of ground plan anvi 
the same curved roof. Apart from the slightly recessed auglea of the building, 
which are banded liorixontally with double and triple mouldings, and the long 
eurvitinenr mouldin^ps parallel to the eaves which effect a graceful transition 
from tlie actual wall to its covering, the umameutation of the shrine is wholly 
confiiuxl to the front fai^ade. and even here is limitetl to highly con vent ionuliik’d 
. designs (Plate VI, a and if). The door frame is elaborately designed and e.xqui- 
aitely ornamented iu moulded and sculptured brick, the reflnoim-ut of the decora¬ 
tion and its restriction to the entrance impartiug to th^e Bengal temples some¬ 
thing of the peculiar charm of certain Spanish monumerits, and all the more 
deaerv'iiig of appreciatum in the East, where restraint in the application of 
ornament is not a common phenomenon. The fact, however, that tbi^ Bengali 
temples are almost always conatnicted of brick, coupled with the luxuriance of 
the vegetation in a climate perennially hot and damp, niake^ their disintegration 
undalecay especially rapid when once they are exposed to neglect. Plate VII, a 
gives some idea of the agency by which so many shrines in Lower Bengal have 
■ thiiB been ruined. The rapidity with which these giant creepers gyow' nece^iitat«i 
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tlie utmost TigilaDce on the putt of custocliana if the jujigle is not to get the 
upper hauti. At the Palpara Temple the aegla^t had gone so far, that very 
extensive jungle olearanue and equally exteustve underptmuiig were tiecesHar\ ; 
hut both have now l>een satisfactorily effected, and a new lease of life has been 
given to this unpretentious hut nonetheleBs valimhle memorial of the past* At 
(Jaur and Panduah, the most imtwrtant archaeological contra of U)e Midiatu- 
madan period in Bengal, no large estimates were in hand this year, hut among 
the monuments which underwent minor measures of repair may lie mentioned;: 
the Dakhil Darwnza at tlaur, where the left-iiand side of the south face of the 
gateway was luulerpiunei! luid refacetl; the Sat Ma.sjid at Keraniganj near 
Dacca, xvhich had lic'en damaged hy the cyclone of August the old tower 

on the bank of the river at. Kima Sarui opjxisite Old Malda, where impttnemeut;^ 
were effected to the steps, to the arciied opening at the top and to the roof; and 
the iniportftiii grou|> of temples at Vishtiupur in the Bankura District. 

In As-sani, conservation is still markedly in arrears, and a considerahly 
increaseil outlay will be nrefled these next few years if we are to do oar full duty 
by the inonunuTits. Mr. Dikshit reports ihai the only interesting piece of work 
in hand this year was ihat on the Bordole temple at Biijinath In the Earrang 
* District, Tliis temple is one of the few remaining monument on the north bank 
of the Brahmaputra and was recommended for preservation by Mr* Blakiston 
so long ago us 1914* A supplementary estimate hue now been prepared, and 
fairly extensive repairs to the rtH.if and the dome {where considerable jungle 
cutting was needed) us well as to the arches and to the brickwork both inside anil 
outside, are in progress, whici will l»e recorded mure in detail in a subsequent 
Report after the completion of tlie work. 

In Bihar and Oriissa a total of Rs. 1*2.694^13-0 was devoted to the 
repair and tnaintenaijce of monument.^, including a sum of Rs* 5.60i) 
stwiit on siiengtheuing and consening the excavated remains at Nalanda, 
This latter work is ku'ng carried out by Pandit Hiranaiida Shastri imri 
fMAitu with the exploration of the site, and consists in the main of 
cousolidating the fabric of walls found to be in a shattered condition, 
in repairing dfjar^jnmlw. waterproofing tlie hearting of fractured main 
walls, and the like, lu the centre of the Rajgir valley an attempt has 
li en made to preserve certain curimts and as yet undecipherable inscriptions 
in the so-called Shell Churucter which occur on a rockv pathway running 
through the vale, by erecting W, short walls above and below the 
epigraphs, in order to deflect l>olh traffic and flood-water. At Rohtasgarh. in 
the Shahabud District, substantial repairs have lieen carrieil out to the southern¬ 
most buibling at the Raj Uhnt of the I’ortresi. where cracked stone beams have been 
replacwl by new ones, a gap in the roof and two in the front wails have been 
closed, bulging walls have been diamantled and rebuilt; cracks have been grouted 
stairs leading to the roof repaired, and debris collected in the interior has been 
renuwed. Minor measur^ have also lieeu carried out at Konarak in continuation 
of the work done in previous seasons* but they consist mainly of aand-cleartlnce 
and the resetting of disj)laced images, imd call for no special comment, Near 
Jajpur also, in tlie f'utlack District of Orissa, Hpecial repairs have been taken 
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in biind lo the old bridge of eleven arches ealletJ the TeuttiUmul Bridge, which 
appears to belong to an age ignorant of the use of the arch and to be one of the 
bridges erected by the early so^'ereigns of Orissa. 'I’lie work here coiuprisod the 
iUsmautling and rebuiltlitig of disturljed i>ier nu<l arch mafaairy (by which, of 
course, only fiat corlielled arches are meant), the replacing of missing |x»rtit>i]s of 
the face walls, earthwork in making up iiolhtws near tlio lJridg^^ the rciunval of 
pipal trees from the vicinity and jungle growth from the actual fabric of the 
bridge its^elf, and also the provision of ]nir«f»ets for ilic greater aeciiritv of traffic. 

£x]>enditure on conaenation in the Centra! Provinces and Berar was dis¬ 
tributed over 01 items, 13 for spetrial and 4S for annual repairs. Among the 
former was an estiniaie for lis. 3,0+0 for repairs to the ancient Brahmantcnl 
temple at Kanorabari in the Diinioh Diatrict (Plate VII, fr), but the work was 
actually completed at a cost of only Rs. 2,010. thus cITocting n coimiderable 
Halving. Parts of the exterior facing of this temple having betwme fixise and 
ingecure, it was found necesRary to dismantle and rebuild these portions, and 
a low platform has also been built around Uu* hma* of the shrine, to [>roiec't it, 
against flckMls from a neighliourhig nala. At Eraii, the fractured legs of the 
colossal Boar image of Vishnu and tftsn the two pillars of Gupta date have iieen 
securcfl with brass bauds, and a small simi hus l»een spent on repairing the 
Vishnu temple. At Bibi Sahib's mosque in Uurhanpur, the ugly brick pillars 
so mistakenly built some ycara ago against the old stone pien^ of the central 
dome were repluceil by more inn(x:iioufl stone pillars, and new jali panels were 
proviiled where necessary for the windows. The work at. Nadir Shah's tomb is 
still amtimiing. Here, Uie coursed rubble platfonu is to lie refaced, as well as 
the outer wall of the tomb itself, with plain dressed ashlar masonry’, and the 
interior is to be repaved. The flat roof of the tomb has already been made water¬ 
tight with a layer of fine concrete, and similar attention has lieen paid to the 
exterior of the dome. The work at the Jami Masfid of Asirgarh i-omprised the 
flismantling of a modern structure erecteil on the roof during the time when 
the mosque was used its a barrack, the removal of alien window-franies from the 
mihrab recesses, the making gixid of damaged phuster, aiirl the replacement of 
fallen t/tajja stones and tlieir suppi-iriing brackets, both ,along the east front of 
the prayer chamber and in the flanking minars. In the latter ease the tower on 
the south side was fouDi) to t)e in so dangerous a eondition that it^ upjier portion 
had to be taken down and rebuilt to the old design. In 1014 a heavy estimate 
for Rs. 12.851 was sanctioned for repairs to the Anajidesvam temple at Losur 
in the Amraoti Districl, this being an old temple of Mahadeo in die Henmdpanti 
style. The principal work here consisted in rceonslrueting the facing of the 
shrine itself, but this had pre™usly lieen completed and this year there remained 
bttie to <lo beyond replacing the missing top courts of the high stepped chabutra, 
on which the triple-shrilled temple rests. At Gawitgarh Fort, also in the Amraoti 
District, new chnjja slnlis, with supfiorting brackets and liniela, have been 
provided for the Chhoti Masjid; the dome and llie exterior of the back and end 
walls have Wn made watertight, and the platform in front of tiie mosqne has 
been made good. Cert ain merlons on tlie top of llie Bara Gateway (Plate Vll I, o). 
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had iaaccurateJy r^^tored. were replami by others of the correct 
eight, and petty me/wures of a prateetive kind were also carried out at other 
gateways of the tort, m addition to a geueral Jungle clearance from all the 
principa structures within its area. At Lolmra, iu the \^?otmal District the 
proj^ted conservation of the fine Hemadpanthi temple was this year conipi;te<K 
The temple consists oi a rather heavy sikkara with a porch in front, the latter 
posseamng tS columns. The pavement has l«ien reneweiJ in l»oth the porch and 
e sanctum, the dwarf walls of the nuindapa have lieen repairetJ where atones 
were missing from the c-oping, atones hare Wn secured with copper 

clmops cracks have been grouted and the ivxif made watertight , so that now it 
18 Jiopwl that this interesting monument is really sound (Plate Till A) 

Thsiiks lo the rontimiH liiw,|itv of the RuoAot lh>voriiioent. who a^ain 
thw year granteil Hs. BO.mm for foiiiwrration wtirk in the Praiidoncr, lo which 
at. in>|,erial .subsidy of Ra. 10 ,,tin, was a,l.icd. and thanks «h,o to'the enorKV 
sho^ by the tjuperintendom of tlio Western Circle, the record of conservati^ 
work in thnt circle lias been a gocl one. A snni of Hs. 8,047 has been wisely 
and nsefnliy upended in clearing and levelling the gnnmd nmmd the famous 
Grf bnmbar tn Bijapiir. The work- is still inconipletc imd it stiU remains lo 
eonstniei n compound wall around the monument, hut alrrndv n considerable 
improvement has been effected. At Champaner. also, enlensive ind nitieb needed 
repairs l>»ve hren carried rat, to the splemlid fabric of the mined Nagion Mnsiid 
m nhole of the tneing both in front ami at the back of this mnsjid, which had 
^me separated from the masonry of the core has been reset in position, the 

m.. rixT T:' "" ■•-•adts Imve l«n made good 

Ahmeclahad, Rs. and mure bive lieen devoted to im- 

proving the surreundin^ of the heamifni tomb and mosque of Rani Sipri diltino 

hinh woT fVk^'lrr"' 'P™‘ “ tatti resing the 

t "i 1 - Khan Mnsjid and in lilliiig in cracks in the front facade besides 

Imildinga low parapet wall between the two main pylons. More than a thmi™d 

Ca^a'lTh meulling the gronnd in front of the 

at Bhaja. in the 1 nona District, and to building stone pillars to carry the 

r«>f over certain of the votive atupmt; and a like nmonnt baa gone to the renair 

undln wnsUted. in the mnin^ of 

■KTeeM andTmn '"l' '’"’'■‘'‘■"ff ®P™ '"'‘“I mtpelider! 

wl^r “'“'.'"’P™''”*' ‘ifttinage. A novel piece of conservation at Biinpur 

r,t PU?’ "r“™‘ magnificent old Baobab 

tree fPloie X «) m the compound of the Dinirict and Sessions Judge This tree 

f --I »y •'■e Adilsbnhi sLaJt tt 

mid it t'"' ‘I* ‘"■'•I'- ■’iffns of rerione 

in ieBTmtavP ®f m.®icnt monu- 

this rear wldeh v^r r’ *^ 

in othere tn the f ue in some cases to lack of adequate expert siijiervision, 
neglect of the ivrnten instnietions of this Defiartment. The 
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faults referred to are fully dealt with in the local Report of the Archseological 
Superintendent* Western Circle, and I need not discues them further here. 

In Central India a total of R«. 7*010 (including Its. :i*«79 from Imperinl 
sources) has been expended at llbar and Mandu, where tweuty-one different 
monuments are under rejunr. The flat roof of the Jami MaHjid has been made 
watertight, the stones which were miBsing in the long vault over Hoshang tihori*fl 
tomb have been replaced, the dilapidated windcw on the north side of the Hindola 
Mahal has been taken down and rebuilt, and exieuaive clearance of jungle and 
debris has been effected over a wide area, to the great improvement of the site 
as a whole. In Chhatarpur State also the Durbar have spent R«. l,4S0 on 
conserving their temples at Khajuraho* but the programme of work on this 
famous group is a very extensive one, and cannot be taken in hand veiy actively 
tintil next year, when efforts w’ill be made to secure a comiwtent overseer for 
the work. Tor the repair of the Gupta Temple at Bhirmara, which was dis¬ 
covered only in 1010-20, the Nagod Durbar placed a sum of Rs. 500 at the disposal 
of the Superintendent. All that could be done this sea-son was to cut down 
jungle on the site of the temple, to remove the debris with which it was encum¬ 
bered and lay bare the plinth of the mandapa (Plate X, ft). In the course of these 
operations .‘wune exceptionally beautiful ftculptures were discovered (Plate XI), 
but the only cult image found, with the exception of the great Mwkhalingam in 
the Shrine, is image of Ganesa carved in the round, with a plain halo behind 
its back. In this image the God has the big ears natural to an elephant instead 
of the usual short ones. A large ntimber of chnitya-window sliaped panels were 
also fomul with the figure of a God in their centre medallion. The nie<iallions 
were of two different sizes, the larger ones containing images of Suiya, Vishnu. 
Mahishamarddioi, Karttikeya and other gods, the smaller onesxontaining Cupids 
and other gods. 

In the Southern Circle a total of Rs. 38,145 10-7 was expended on consen-'a- 
tion out of the year’s grant of Ife. 40,000. Good progress continues to be made 
in improv.dng the roads at the famous site of Hompi. The three mile stretcli of 
roadway from the resthouse to the old Hampi Baztiar near the river has now been 
taken over by the Public Works Department, as tie District Board were unable 
to maintain it in good order* and Rs. 2,W10 has Ijeen allotted for the proposed 
new road to the ViBbnla Temple, one of the moat remarkahle monuments at 
Hampi. Some of the stone ceiling slabs and pillars of this temple, which had 
been found to be cracked, have now been repaired, and the large and handsome 
stone-tank east of the Pattabhirama temple, one of the larges^t and finest of its 
kind in this district, has been taken on the list of Protected Monuments and 
cleared of rank vegetation and loose .“iitone. A small Siva temple not far from 
this tank and the so-called nudergrotiiid temjde on the road to Hampi Bazaar 
have also been conserved this year. Besides these specific works a good deal has 
been done tow'ard clearing some of the old streets and ruined buildings of minor 
importance from the vegetation that had so long concealed them, so that the 
visitor can now get a far better idea of the vast extent of this womlcrful old city, 
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At .\iijeiigo, the repairs to the Fort, started two yearb ago, are now nearly com¬ 
plete, ami the buildings at Udaragiri in the Kdiore District, an iUitstrated 
account of which waa published tn Mr, Knnghurst’fi Report for 1016-17, have 
f>een put in good order, Further improvementa have also iWn effected to the roada 
af. friiigee Fort and the Seven Pagodas, the apeclfil repairs to the Chiindraidri 
piiJaces, started two years ago, have tieen finished, and the repairs to the historkaJ 
buildings in the^fort at Mosulipatam are nearing completion. Another inierest 
mg moiinment in South India which has received atteoiion is the Krisbnagiri 
Ion in the Salem Difiirict. Mr, Longliurst detscribes this fort as one of the Most 
pietnresqne momiiuents in the district. It is aituated on a lofty mass of gneisa 
for the most part Imre and fissiire<l in all directions. The summit is more or 
level, but the tiordiern, soiitlicm and eastern scarps are sheer precipices so 
that the only naiiinil access to the summit is on the west, where there is a 
sloping shoulder txwered with huge ImuJders. The fortress seems to have aime 
into importanc-e first in the campaigns of IJyder and Tippu. and it is not siir* ' 
priaing tliat in those ilnys it was decmeti lo lie inijirEgnahle. Twice tile British 
attemptet! to stonu the place, and twice they were repulsed. It was onlv on the 
10th Marth, 1705, when the treaty of Seringapnlam was rntiiied, that the fort 
passed into British hands, and a garrison was wtnhlished which was maintained ’ 
for some YKir<? tmtil its final abandonment, owing to an accident, in 1861 when 
Captain Harry Smith, and many of the garrison were destroyed by the bL»win*:r 
np of the magaitine. Colonel Welsh, who visited ICriahnagirt in J86fl, recortfs 
that this espltwion blew away also cousiderahfe portions of the fort iiieations 
which have never since Wn restor^l. A flight of'lue steps origMl 
the southern face of the hill from the old town at its foot, bat these had fallen 
mto ver>' serious disrepair in recent years. It is satisfactory to record that the 
work of putting them in order is now in progress. 

In Burma dejmrtmentol activity in the field of cnnaervatinn continues to 
centre on the palace at Mandalay, where further prcgiess has been made in the 
re^ir of the glass mosaic work in various of t he palace apartinento, in the gildiiisr 
and pamtiug of the pilkrs in the West Audience Hall and tn the Page's Room 
and 10 refixmg a number of carvings. The fact that some missing carvings have 
been replat^d seems at first sight to imply tlmt in Burma the Department is 
going farther in tie direction of restoration than our general policy should 
permit: but it must be remembered that I'onditions are fund am entallv different 
III Che ca.% of a palace less than a century old and in a L^untrj- where the art tradi- 
mas and some, tmfeed, of tlic craftsmen themselves are still alive The posts 
of the Nur^i^- in the Chief Queen^s apartment and those in the passage between 
e .lass Palace and the Levde Room, which had simken, were lacked up {im! 
i^upported on ma^uity footings, and repairs were also camerl out to the floor 
o tie s private apartment, which had sagged. In connection with the 
propoBt'^i layout of the palace garden, a sum of Rs. 8,0041 odd was spent this 
year m prehrainary* work rrmitnd is lieing levelled for the lawns, materials 
Iwve l«n mltef,! fnr thf mths. and ths pJol, for the ehrobberi® ba.e bJn 
prepared and the plants themselves obtained ready for planting out. But here, 
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Hit in thiji earn* of the palace buildings tlieniseUea, the programnie which T drew 
up in (018 was mt ttjmprehensive, that several years will be required to complete 
the whole* For some time past the attention of the Department has been fixed 
on the dangerous condition of ouiny of the pyatthnts nn the walk of the Fort at 
Mandatuy, and repairs to one or other of them have been recorded in my Reports 
from year to year. This year all the stnuller jiyntthtttfi on the S?outh andi East 
walls have been atrnightened, ns tfiey were found to lie inclining one way or the 
other and likely to fall down at any monient either through the pressure of their 
ow'ii w'eight or through any sudden squall that might blow over Manthilay. and 
mostonry footings to several of tlieir posts have been fjrovided. The Ton A'ein 
and Yon J/y/a fi.e.. the porch roofs on the south and north sides) of pfjanhftt? 
Xoa, 30 and do ivere dismantlMl and rebtuU, ns tliey did not admit of further 
repairs, and this work aiso was practically completed by the end of the year. 
The Royal Tombs within the Fort walls were also conHcrved* R». 4,343 tfeiug 
spent on this particular work. The roof timbers of the two small pyatthutn over 
the tombs of the Ein-hyiv-daw Queen atifl the Mednwgyi Queen, situated to the 
north and south of King hlindon's tomb near Uie palais, were dismfiiitled and 
reconstructed, the glass mosaics in the lattic<Nwork wore repaired, decayed teak 
carvings were renewed, and a cert.ain amount of painting and gilding was cnrrie^I 
out so as lo preserve the original cliamctcr uf these atmehtrea. At Ikigan. 
little has l)oeu done in recent years, owing to the more urgent nature of the work 
at Mandalay, but this year the liberal grant made by the l.CH’al Government 
enatiled the Department to reaunie special repairs here also, and a liegioniiig ivas 
made with the TUominln and SutuTnani Fngtidas (Plate XII), for which estimates 
had been pissed so long ago as 1937-08, TTp lo the end of the year a U)tal of 
Rs had been spent on the more pressing of the repairs, hut a good deal 

still remaina to be done. In the ease of the Tilotinnlo tlia top of the sikhara has 
been made watertight, the repairs to the stairs, both interior and exterior, and 
to the hose of the pagoda have been completed, and good progreas hn^ Iieeu 
aehteveil w'itli the work of restoring the paraitets, ImttTementa and cornices of 
the upper terrace. Tri Arnkaii, archieologically one of the nnwt interesting 
parts of Burma, but one much neglectetl bitlierto, a start has Iteen made this year 
by M, Duroiaelle who drew up on the occasi<iii of hk viait (which will be disoiiased 
more in detail further on) a systematic programme of conservation work in which 
the repair i*f the Bhitthaimg Temple has First plate Plate XllI, o). Certain 
very urgently tujeded repairs to the roofs of the eprxidor passages have already 
been taken in hand with Ra. 3,tt(H) coilet'ted for the purpose by the Buddhist 
public of Mrolutimg and Akyab, but the further meastires outlined in M, 
Dtiroiselle’s Conservation Note most await the provision of funds by the Govern* 
ment, who have already agreed to i-oiilribute a sum of Rs. 5,003. Altogether 
expenditure on consenation in Burma came this year to Rs. 53,120, as agoinst 
R"^. 49,832 the year before. This is, I am glad to say, an improvement over the 
figures of a few years ago, but when it is rememliered that, out of this total very 
nearly Rs. 20,fKt0 had to go toward annual repairs and maintenance, il is dear 
tluit the halattee, sotae Rs. 33,lt0(> only, is still inndeqtinte to our needs, if 
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are to cope satisfactoriJy with the 23 outstanding estimates for special repairs 
wlxidi aggregate something like Es. 3,50,000. 

It is gratifying to record that the hope expressed in my Eeport for 1917-18 
(page 18) of securing the serrices of an Italian expert to execute suitable repairs 
to the Ajanta frescoes has at length been realised by H.E.H. the Tfizam’s 
Ooveriunent. Professor L Ceeeoni and his cousin. Count Orsini, reached Afanta 
in the beginuing of December 1920 and continued at work there until the end 
of April 1921. The problems awaiting solution were by no means easy, for on 
account of moisture and the presence of insects the clay plaster (" rinznffo ") 
on which Uie paintings had been executed was peeling off, while the varnish 
applied by Mr. Griffiths in the early eighties, in order to bring out the details of 
tlic trescoes, was gradually becoming opaque. Thanks, however, to the patience 
and skill of the resUiurateurs, they have now so successfully re-affixed the paint¬ 
ings to the rock that they are likely to last for some centuries yet. As regards 
the varnish, also, the measures adopted have been quite successful, although it 
proved to be of varying character atid to present very special difficulties in those 
parts where it is auspei^ted of having been " Copal/' But despite the good 
progress made and the marked improvements already effected, a good deal still 
TematJied to Iw done when the advancing season put an end to the work. It ia 
hoped, however, that in pursuance of its liberal policy to which I have so 
frequently referred in previous Reports, His Exalted Highness' Govemmtmt will 
find It possible to bring Professor Ceceoni out to India again next year, to complete 
the eonsen'ation so successfully 1>egun. The expenditure incurretl on this work 
this year was Ra. 80.215. but hir. Yazdani states that a further sum of Rs 59 000 
has tieen asked for next year also, in anticipation of Profeasor Gecconi's return. 
On other monuments in His Exalted Highness’ Dominions Rs, 13.728 were spent 
the principal monuments receiving attention Wing the Mnhadeo temple at 
rtt.i^ the Madrasah of ilahmud Gawan at Bidar, the tombs of Abul Hasan and 
Malik Anibar at Khuldabad, and the Abpashdara tank at Daulatabad. 

Mr. Garde, Superintendent of Arehieology in Gwalior State, informs me 
that extensive repairs have been carried out this year to the tomb of Muhammad 
Ghaiis mai% on tlie lines suggested by me after my inspection of this interesting 
Early Mughal monument in 1915. The kaking dome has rendered water 
tight, a uew teuk-wootJ door of Indian pattern has been provided, and various 
pe ty ropaira have been (‘arrted out to the minor mosques and tombs in tlie 
i^mpoujKl. including tbe tomb of the famous musician Tansen. The Garuda 
I lUar at Besnagar, which dates from the setrond eenturv B.C. and is thus the 
old^t known monument in the State, also received attention, the AwrAr/m platform 
•in o ut Ik ase in later times being replaced by another faced with cut stone 
an.i two of the fifth century caves in the neighbouring hill of Hdavagiri had thek 
faJlen faijndes restored. The colossal image of the Seshuyaayi Vidmti, also which 
was being seriously damaged by the rains, wns protected by a line of eaves slabs 
nf n construeteij to Cave 20, at tlie north-east extremity 

villas ' ’ ^hich attracU a large number of visitors from the neighbouring 
ftgea. At Bagh, m the valley of the Narmada some 90 miles by road from 
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Xfhow, the State posgcsses an important group of early Buddhist eaves whose 
interest is enhanced by the presence of a aorira of fresooeft on the walls. Unfor- 
tnnately» the caves are excavated in a weak variety of rock, which has fallen In 
in so many phieea that now only four of the caves can be entered. The conserva¬ 
tion of even these four will be a laborious and expensive work for the Darbar, 
which ca n be accomplished only by degrees and over a term of y'ears. A Ijegiti- 
niug has been made at t ’ave No, 2, the largest JUid the best preserved. Hugo 
blocks of rock which had fallen from the verandah roof were broken up and 
removed, the mud platforms in the interior, built in later times by certain 
fiosains who used Ibc cave ai a residence, were dismantled; doors and windows 
blocked up by tlie same intmders were opened out again; and the debris and 
rnhbisli accumulated throughout the cave were clearcil away. The material so 
obtained was used for the construction of a roiid which it is proposed to make 
along the hill side toward the south-west, thus iniproving tlie access to all the 
surviving caves. In addition to these early monuments, work was resumed also 
on the Koshak Mahal, a I5lh cjentury building originally in no less than four 
storeys, ascribahle to the time when these parts were under the SultauB of Mandu, 
It stands near the village of Fatehabad. about three miles to the west of C’handeri, 
and is in a semi-ruinous condition, largely choked with its own debris. The 
clearance which was begun seven years ago had to lie slopj>ed owing to the war, 
but the work has now been resumed and certain structural repairs have also 
been sanctioned, It will be more convenient, however, to report on this work 
ill detail when further progress has Ijeen made. 

From an archffit>logical point of view one of the most fascinating sites in 
India is Harappa, on the old bed of the Ravi, in the Montgomery District of the' 
Fun.iab, south-west of Lahore, It appears to have been visited by ilasson in 
by Burnes five years later, and by General t'nnninghatn in and I85rt, 
but the Genernl publiahed no detailed account of the mins until his Ee|iort 
for 1872-73. The discovery at Harappa of the very remorkahle sea! iilustrateil 
io figure 1 of Cutminghani'a Plate XXXIII in this volume, and later of a few 
more now in the British Museum, suggested that at this site we have the remains 
of a city of vety great antiquity and of seemingly quite iieciiliar culture, os the 
hfgends on the Harappa scab are one and all totally unlike any other form 
of script known in India. The desirability of contimiing the exploration of the 
remains begun on m small a scale many years ago by Cunningham was of course 
obvious from the first. But Cunningham himself records the fact that the brick 
remain.*’ within the mounds of Harappa bad sufficed the contractors to ballast 
100 miles of the Lahore-Multan Railroad, and it was apparent that mcHit of the 
actual walling had thus been loi^ ago removeil. The area is a wide one, nearly 
24 miles in circuniference according to Cunningham, and the mounds which 
rise conspicuously within this circuit are thom.selvcfi tjf oonaiderable elevation the 
highest among them being estimated Iw Mr. Daya Ram Salmi at 60 to 65 feet. 
As the present day surface nowhere gives any due to the location of the ancient 
stmeturea underground, except where empty trenches anil tunnels ahow the 
position of walls quarried by the contractors afore-mentioned, and now of course 
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tor. Most of the mounds marking the site were mnipletelv honevcombed Mr 

Sahni reports, witli the diggings of the modem brick-hunters. Th^e three which 

«jenjod to have suffered leasit, namely those marked (A) and (B) on Cntmijigham's 
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window which the Rai B^mdur aasigna to the KudiniiA period, Dij^ging then 
proceeded to lower strata, atid at the deptii of thirteen feel remileti the floor of 
a brick buddiDg the walls of whhh are atill stniiiHug to a height of idiont seven 
feet, with a thickness of three. One of the ivtonm of this structure must have 
been a fairly hii^e hall, and another room was trat;enb1e^ which had however 
f»ecu ihig into and its walls removed brick by brick by the villagens. The minor 
antiquities found in this builduii; inclnded a number of terracxUta figurines, and 
the haae of a terracotta statuette, hut on this base only the feel of a standing 
figure now remuiii, with i5».jnie uneertain ol>ject between them. Thus, althongh 
the resnlrs aitnintMl m far are umlouhtcdlv meagre, l}ie>’ are }nifH»rtarit in that, 
according to Mr, Sahni, thej’ prove that the Harappa se al s and their curious 
pfctographie l^ends Ivelnng to the pre-Mnuryan epoch; and it is to be remeniljcred 
that th<‘ digging to date haa pierced only the topmost lea^^ls. Fifty fiwt of depth 
rnjnaiii to be explored, tind it is already evident that the examinatioii of these 
lower strata is likely to lead to valiiahk* iliscoveriea. Two niitii'cahle features 
of the site so far are, (a) the absence of cult objects (imleas the figure just de- 
scriljed ia>re this nature originally, which seems impTob,ableh and (h) the uniform 
size of the bricks 11" >'54* y 24* to 3*. The ndvatitagp<t of this size for Isonding 
are obvifitjs, but so far as bus been observed, this convenient proportion of two 
widths to the length has not yet been met with at any other ancient site in Tndia. 

At Taxila, further progress has Wu made with ilte exploration both of the 
r^cytho'Parthian city of Sirkap and of the earlier city on the lihir ISIoimd, but, 
inasmuch as the work on both these sites is still continuing, f shall, for the sake 
of clearness and simplicity, reaervn; for my next year’s rejawt the wxxmnt of my 
operations on the former site, onc| in this rejmrt I sbiill restrict myself to those 
on the Bhir Mound, including in my descriptioTi the results achieved in the year 
1922 as well as during the preceding twelve UKUitha. My plan of operations on 
this site was, as I explained in last year's report, in the first phace to open a long 
trench running ea’it to westHiero^ the middle of the site and to sink this trench 
sufficiently deep to nilord a clear idea of the stratification down to virgin soil; 
secondly, to clear a representative area of the uppermost stratum and then, where 
the remains in this stratum proved to Ive most mined and barren, to descend to 
the s<xx}ud stratum and so on to the third and fourth. The first part of this 
, plan had Itt'en c.'itried into efliect during die previons 3*ear and the existence of 
three distinct strata of hnildings had been revealed, the floor level of the upper¬ 
most being from 3 to 4 feet below the surface; of the middle one from B to 7 feet, 
and of the lowest one from 12 to 15 feet, with certain intemieiliaie atrata not sti 
clearly di^fine<K Particulars of these strata and of the antiquities found in 
association with each, are given in tny Report for During the two 

‘otcx’ceding seasons, the second part of the programme has been token up, and, 
though lack of funds and the need for rigid economy have preventixl me from 
prosecuting the work nn such t-omprehensive lines or of attaining such definitive 
resuUa as I had attained in l^irkap, still enough has been done to disclose the 
general character of the buildings lying nearest to the surface and to amplify 
and confirm the txjnclusions which T had previously drawn aa to their age. Only 
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iD one particutar is there reason for modifying these conclusions. From the 
remains found in the first trial trench it had appeared, as stated above, that there 
were three, and only three clearly defined strata, and I had assumed that the 
topmost of these three TOmprised the latest buildings on the site. But it now 
transpires that there was a still later stratum, of which a few fragmentary and 
scattered remains are all that survive. Accordingly, we must presume that some 
of the later antiquities found near the surface lielonged to this uppermost stratum 
which must therefore be referred to the 3rd or 4tlj century B.C,, while the next 
stratum below it, which comprises the great bulk of the buildings now excavated 
must lie relegated liack to the 4th or 5th century B.C, Henceforth this stratum 
will be designated the second, and the two beneath it tlie third and fourth strata, 
respectively. 

The majority of the remains in the second stratum which have now been laid 
bare, cover an area of alxjut three acres, immediately north of the trial trench 
alluded above. They consist of blocks of dwelling houses with a broad street 
running lietwen them aud divided one frorn the other by narrow, winding lanes, 
of which one is provided with a drain down its middle. In their general appear- 
ance these remains are not unlike those previoualy laid bare in the Sc^-tho-Parth- 
inu town of Sirkap and they resemble the latter in that they are planned, as all 
oriental houses were plannetl, on the same basic principle of the open quadrangle 
fliinketl by chambers on ite four sides, and, with one single exception, in the 
obsence of doorw'aj-s. On the other hand, there Jire certain characteristics in 
which the Bhir Mound buildings differ essentially from the later ones in Sirkap, 
In the first place, their general lay-out is piore fortuitous ^nd irregular, the 
winding street and narrow crooked lanes presenting a marked contrast with those 
in the later town. Secondly, the houses themselves, though planned on the same 
principle are nevertheless much less symmetrical than the later structures. Thus, 
some of the dwellings are wholly irregular in plan, and in son,ve the open court, 
instead of having chambers on all four sides, has them on two or three sides only, 
and the court itself is much smaller in proportion to the size of the house. The 
third feature which distinguishes them from the later buildings, is the con¬ 
struction of their walla; for, although the masonry on both sites is rubble, on the 
Bhir Mound it ia noticeably more '* random in character, yet withal more com¬ 
pact, the compactness in many ca.se3 being due to a soft binding shale used for 
filling the interstices between the larger stones. Whether it would be safe to 
assume that the features noticed above were distinctive of all contemporary 
buildings, is open to question. It may be that the structures on the Bhir Mound 
belonged to a poorer class of people than the laiger and more elaborafe edifices 

in Sirkap_a hypothesis which would account to some extent for the meaner and 

more haphazard character of their construction, but making allowance for this 
possibility we shall not, T think, be far wrong if we regard the mosoniy of these 
buildings on the Bhir Mound as generally characteristic of the 4th or 5th century 
B.t’. and that in Sirkap as characteristic of the beginning of the Christian era, 
and we shall not be far wrong either if we regard the Scytho-Parthians, under 
whose rule they were erected, as generally responsible for the planning of the 
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Sirkap stiwts and buildings. On the other hand, it would be unsafe to assume 
that in tiie 4th or oth century li.C. all houses and streete were as irregulai' a.-* 
those brought to light in the Bhir Mound, or that in the first century A.D., they 
were all as uniformly plannetl as the renaatns in iltirkap. The impression pro- 
dured by the sjTmnetry of the Scytho-Parthian streets and buildings is that the 
town was laid out nod built in nceortiance with one definite plan, and tJiat most of 
itjj houses were erecttwl simultaneously, whereas the buildings on the Bhir Mound 
seem to have been erected at different times and oc'i'iirding tiO no fivstematic dcfligii. , 

Among other features characteristic of the Bhir Mound but not pr^nt in 
Sirkap, I drmv attention in my last year’s llcport to certain eurii^us " pillars ” 
and narrow “ wells.” Mint y more examples of these pillars and wells have now 
been excavated, and, though the riddle of the former still remaiDs unsolved, 
new light has been thrown on the use for which the latter were Lnteudeil. That 
the majority of them were designed not for the drawing of water, but as soak^ 
pits for the disposal of sullage. there can now be little doubt. This is evident 
not only from the narrowness of their shafts, which vary from 2' to 3' in 
diameter, iiiui from the fact that the p/tirfia masonry of the walls is carried dtiwn 
no more than 13 or 14 feet below the surface, but from the discovery that one of 
the wells was packed with numbers of earthen vessels of various shapes and sizes— 
all turned upside down and obviously laid there with some care, precisely os 
earthenware vessels, kerosene tins and the like are used in modem “ soak-pits, 
their purpose being to prevent the pit or well from eollapsing while at the same 
time not interfering with the fsoaking—in process of the sultage. From the well 
referred to. IfH vessels were taken out—CO broken and 104 intaet^>omprising 
ffAaTdn, c/iaitif, hta^, coolers, and pots of Tarious other forms (Cf. Plate XV, 
Nos, ft, 10, 15, 17 and 1ft) - These vessels filled the whole shaft of the well to a 
depth of 12' 7" below the jHiMa masonry, that is to a deptli of some 25' from 
the surface. Below that point the dicing was carried several feet further, but 
no ix>taherds or other antiquities were found, nor were there any sigms of the 
soil ever having been disturbed before. Indeed, the sinking of so narrow a shaft 
to a greater depth would have been au exftemely difficult and bazardoua task, 
and, even if it had been carried down another 40 or 50 feet to the water level, 
it would have been quite impossible to prevent the mud aides from caving in. 
Another well of similar construction and packed in identically the same fashion 
with earthenware vessels was discovered by me in 191B'14 at the northern end 
of the Bhir Mound, and it may be presumed, therefore, that the practice of 
making these soak-pits was not on altogether imoommon one. 

Among other objects of interest found in these buildings may be noticed a 
number of large stone jars intended no doubt for oil or grain, and a receptacle, 
also pdrhaps for grain, composed of six ringB of terrarotta, similar to the rings 
ordinarily used in the construction of wells not only in this neighboxirhood but 
in other parts of India also. Of tlie smaller antiquities s<ime selected specimens 
are illustrated in Plates XV to XVTl, These antiquities comprise earthenware 
vessels of many varieties; small reliefs and toys of terracotta; stone dishes and 
saucers; toilet and other articles of lione. ivory and copper; bronze and gold 
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oruatneiitsj. iron iiDpicmeDts and dorofistic titensils; and gems, cams anri a 
few other misceUaneous artielee. Of the earthenware vessels, I have already 
referred to those found in the soak-pits; of the other specituena illtistrated in 
Plate XV, No, 1 was found at a depth of over J3 feet and No. 2 at a depth of 
over lU feet, and both of theae, therefore, helung to the 3rd or 4 lU stratum and 
must l>e relegated to a much earlier period. The rest of the specimens on this 
plate ail Itelong to the lat and 2nd strata. On the eoeceediug plate {XV I) Nos. 1 
and 2 belong prol^ibly to the same vase, No, I being a fragment from the side, 
and No. 2 from one of the handles. They are of grey clay burnt to red on the 
outside and covered with black paint. These two fragments derive especial 
interest from the roxiventional leaf design and " Ijead ami reel moulding, ob¬ 
viously classical in character and reminiscent of the capitals of the well-known 
Asoka pillar^t. hut still more from the presence of the head in rough relief at the 
base of the haniUe, which appears to be the familiar head of Alexander the 
Great wearing the lion’s skin. Another kind of ware of exeeptinnal interest^ 
which has also been fotniti occaaiunally on other Indian sites, is a fine rt*d clay 
finisficd with a highly lustrous and metallic looking polish, the composition of 
which has yet to Ik* deterni'jned. The terracottas il hist rated in Plate XVI are 
all in the characteristic early Indian style recalling to mind the primitive terra¬ 
cottas from early strata at llhita and other sites in Hindustan. Noteworthy 
among them are two moulds (Nos, 3 and 4) referred to again on p. 23 and the 
two .-squatting figurai. Noa. 13 and 14, with the typical early Indian headdreaa, 
and No. 17, a child's rattle in the form of a cock. 

Of the engraved gems the first one figured on Plate XVTI is a searaboid of 
chalcedony graved raainly with the drill in the Aolnetnenian fu.'ihton and probably 
of Persian provenance. Both design and technique are coarse and cnide, and 
it ia not dear whether the two animals are meant to be winged horses or bulls 
and whether the front one to the right is human headed or not. No. 2 is a 
pvTaraidnl seal of greenish beiyMike gkss. bearing on it.‘5 base the figure of a 
man standing with staff in hand, and circle and nandipada symbol in front. 
No, 3 is a day sealing bearing cm both sides a humpefl bull standing to left, with 
nandipada above the hump. The female head eti face, which follcavs, is the 
impression from a mould of terracotta. Nos. 5—f fi are pendants of finelv selected 
agate stone and brilljantly polished. Nos. Ifl luid 17 are toriielians adorned 
with patterns in white, Inimt into the surface of the stone, and the four next 
are also cornelians of a deep ruddy colour cut into various shapes. No. 18 being 
a scorpion. No. 20 a spiraliform ear-ring and No. 21 a bird perched on a cmas. 
No. ^ is of white chHicedony ^ind No. 23 of white opaque gTn.sa. The pendant 
amulet figured in .Vo, 24 is of copper and the ram’s head next to it of ivory and of 
excellent wnrknian.sbtp. Nos, 26 and 27 are of gold, the latter bcTrig one of 
four such bangles found together in one spot. They are of thin beaten gold shafierl 
on a core of shellac, their ends terminating in lion heads. No. 28 is a hesTt 
'shaped |iendnnt of curious cloisonn^-like technique Tt i,'» of copper gilt divided 
into cloisons, in each of which is a minute disc of mica fixed onto a bed of lac 
and originallv. no doubt. l>acked hy some colour. The last two objects on Plate 
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XVII arc imique and their ptirpcwe is unknown. The broken one originally 
hod a diameter of 4*; the entire one has a dintneter of Both are of eand- 

Btoue, probahtj from Chunur, where the pillars of Anoka were quarried i both 
are Hnishcd with the hif^h polish which characterizes Mauryan stonework, and 
tioth are adurticd with etmi-cntric caHle mouldings ilividcd hy c-rosa-aiiihreel nr 
figured honde. In the fmgmcni of the larger specimen (No. 29) the middle liand 
is relieved with eltiphants. and within this band are the reniiiAnts of a niountainf 1) 
conventionally portrayed with a hand on one aide and a hand holding a liow on 
the other. In the complete specimen the figures around the central hole consist 
of three standing figures of (f) PHthvi, the Earth goddess, iiltematiDg with the 
Indian ”,honeysuckle desigu. For jewel-like workmanship arni exquisite 
finish these two objects arc unsurpassed hy any other specimens of stonework from 
ancient India. 

Apro|»ns of cut stones and gems I tioiued in last year's repTl the tliwiivery 
of Q briHinntly polished white substanee, which Imre a remarkable resemblftnce to 
fine senii'tranaUu'cni [Hircetiiiii Several more pieces of thiit .substance liavc since 
been recovered on the site and prove on exarainatiou and analysis, to be a natural 
stone, blit of II kind not previously known to geologists, Fcir the analysis and 
evaroinntinn of this stone I atu indehtei] to the kindness of Professor H B 
Raker and Professor A. Brammuil of the Royal Collf^e of Bcience at South 
Kensington, whose reports are given in Appendix A, along with a letter on the 
same subject from Sir Cwil Smith. Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
to whom my thanks are due not only for the interest he has taken in this parti¬ 
cular matter but for the unfailing Iielp which he is ever ready to render to the 
cause of Indian archceologtcal research. As to the difficulty suggestod in Sir 
Cecil Smith's k?ttcr of assigning these lathc-tnmed and highly polished stones 
to 80 early a date «s the 4th or 5th eimtiiry R,f\, it is disposed of by the diBCOvery 
of many other stones, such ns agates and rock cnstal, turned on the lathe and 
poMsIted to an equal degree of brillianry, Tlie cutting uiid polishing of stones 
was, aa I have often pointed out, one of the arts in which Indians excelled at 
a very early period, and it seems to he a fact that from the 4th or 6th century 
B.C onwards this art not only did not improve, hut gradually deteriorated. 

Of the 181 (foinfi found in these buildings or in the trial trendies described 
below, six come from the third stratum, and the remainder from the second and 
first strata, the flistinotion between these two Htrata not being clear enough to 
warrant a separation of the linde, though it may lie taken for granted that the 
later coins (e-if-, one of DemetriuB of the ” shield and trident " type) belonged 
to the last settlement on the site. Of these 181 coins, 5 arc of silver. 6 of billon 
and 171 of copper. In shape they are predominantly circular. All the silver 
and billon issues are single die^rtruck coins of the “ cross and ball ” type. Of 
the former two are circular atnl three oblong bars struck like punch'marked ewins, 
but only at the ends. These were found in the third os well as in the upper 
strata. The billon coins all mme fmm the first or second strata. Of the copper 
issues 22 are ” punch-marked ” and double struck, the symbols on them being 
the well-known chaityo, Rva.stika. nandipada, solar symbol, bull, rhinneeros and 
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tree. Of the rest, 56 are single and 58 double die-struck, most of the types being 
such familiar ones as the *' svasLika with nandipada in the angles ” or “ chaitya 
and nandipada *' or “ lion and elephant," but they indude also among their 
number specimens of the much rarer " chaitya and monolith " (C. A. I., Plate 
II, 6} and " four eresoents round circle " (fbid. IX, 2) which I should prefer 
to designate " quadruple nandipadn;" and they include also a hitherto unpub¬ 
lished type (of which 27 specimens have been recovered) ?vhich may l)e described 
aa " chaitya and altar," the altar being an inverteti TJ with horizontal bar across 
the top. 

Pari pajisv with the clearance of the group of mins described above, a Beries 
of trial trenches was sunk over the noriheni half of the Bhir Moimd running in 
the first place parallel to one another from north to south and then crossed by 
anotlier series at riglit angles to them from east to west, my object being to obtain 
by this means a general itlea of the discoveries that may be expeeted in this half 
of the site. To judge from the remaina laid bare in these trenches, which, he it 
remarked, measured more than ft,000 feet in length, it appear that most of the 
structures in this part of the city, and probably in its southern half also, are of 
the same tj^pe us those already exposed, and for the present at any rate it would 
probably not be worth while to extend the digging beyond the boundaries of tlte 
blocks partiall}’ laid bare or beyond the limits requisite for excavating a reason¬ 
ably representative area of the third and fourth strata. Only at one point did 
this network of trial trendies disclose a building of an exceptional type. This 
was some 2<k) yards to the north-west of the main excavation, where the finding 
of a massive square masonry pillar in one of the cross trenches led to the opening 
out of the trench and the disclosure of a large oblong hall (5& feet by 24 feet) with 
three square pillars down its middle (Cf. Plate XIV, &), The walls of the room 
arc of life nuual rubble masonry largely compacted with shale and are standing 
to a height of about 4' 9' above tlie floor level, but are not pierced by any openings. 
The floor of hardened clay half burnt to terracotta is still discernible in places, 
its level coinciding with the dividing line between the rough foundation ma.sonrv 
and the more carefully laid superstructure of the walls. The major axis of the 
room lies approximately north and south, and on this axis the three j>edestals 
are ranged side by side at intervals of nearly 11 feet, the midtile one standing 
in the cenlrc of the room. Each of the three pedestals consists of a square shaft 
(the two outer ones 3' 6", the middle one 3' D' square) of rubble masonry’ rising 
to a height of 4 feet alx)ve the floor and surmounted by a single massive slab of 
limestone aj^proxhnately square in shape and some 5 to 8 inches in thickness but 
very rough and uneven. The slabs of the two outside pillars show signs of 
having been calcined and .split by fire; on the central one there are no such signs. 
What purpose this luiusually large room ser\Td and to what use the low square 
jwlestals were put, are questions which there are not as yet sufficient data for 
answering. Like the round pillars with rough stone caps in other buildings of 
Bhir Mound, the s(|unre pevlestals .seem designed to have servwl soine other purpose 
than as bases for structural timber supports; for, had they been meant as such, 
we should not {apart from other considerations) have expected either that' the 
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pliDths would be ao massive or tliat tbe alalia would be ao xmeven, at any rate on 
tlieir upper surface. The marks of biirnuig ou the wjuthem and norLherii piUurs 
may, of course, have been caused by the general mnflngration of the building. 
On tlie other hand, it is tempting to see in these marks evidence of their use os 
altars either for fire or burnt sacrifice, the central one, which was unbnrnt, 
having conceivably served for some other ceremonial puri«jse. But the evidence 
at pre^tit available is too slender to justify such a speculation i The c^ore of the 
central pillar was examined and the groiuKl excavated for a depth of four feet 
beneath its foundation, hut the ex^caraiion yielded nothing except bones, [>ot.»herda 
and pieces of broken glass and lapisla^uli. The foundations of tlie chomlwr wait 
were also opened iip on the middle of the west aide and found tu descend to a 
depth of (Some 7 feet below the floor level. Among the smaller finds made in the 
course of this examination were u rectangular silver punch'marked coin, a glass 
bead, earthenware^ cup and lone rod und fragments of shell and glass bangles, 
found between J and 2 feel beneath the flour level, and a terraix^tta sealing with 
the figure of a lion on each of its five faces, found three feet deejK'ir. 

Adjacent to the hall descrilwd‘above is a nurrnw lane, and on the otlier side 
of this lane is a complex of chamliers, in one of which were (leveral coiiiE, a 
terracotta motdd of a grotesque old man (Plate XVI, 4) and a large number of 
terracotta reliefs depicting a male and female figure standing side by side (Plate 
XVI, 8), while in another chamber a little to the soiith was found tlie matrix 
from which tlie reliefs were fashioned, but it is to be remarked that all these 

• objects came from a level some two to four feet above the floor of the hall. The 
greater [lart of this building, as well as of the building to which the hall with 
the three pedestals belongs, still remains to lie excavated, 

In tile United Provinces the Superintendent of Hindu and Buddliist Monu- 
mentg carried out no excavations during lfl2f)'21, but during a five weeks’ stay at 
hfattra in the hot weather, where he was engaged on preparing an accouni of 
the exploratory work in that neighljourhood done by Rai B^adur Pandit Rafflm 
Krishna, Mr, Sahni succeoded in discovering in company with this indefatigalde 
Curator of the Local Museum, two important sculptures. One of these, which 
is illustrated in Plato XVITl a, is now worshipped as Ookamesvara Mahatleva, 
in a temple outside the Brindahon gate of Muttra City, the temple standing on 
a lofty mound within wliich the image is said to have lieen found originallv. 
The statue, which is six feet in height and evideniiy reprte^nfs some Rushan 
king, is seated in [ndian fashion cm a Bimhasana, and is in f)erfect pr^rvation, 
iDcludlng head and headdress, in contrast to the other known statnes of this 
dynasty. As in the statue of Wima, the dress in this case also cousists of a loose 
o(*en coat which Sir Aurel Stein considers identical with the coat worn to-day by 
the inhabitants of Turkestan, who call it by the name of chhappan. Tlie head¬ 
dress ia the high conical cap already known from several heads at Muttra and 
from baa-reliefs elsewhere in early India. The form is evidently of Central or 
West Asiatic origin and is not unlike that of the kulah familiar on the Frontier 
and in Afghanistan even now. This statue, therefore, although it obviously 

• cannot give us their portraits, nevertheless di^ ^ very useful information 
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as to Lbe general style and eimracter of the miasing heads of the Kanishka, Wima 
and. Chastana statues, anti for this, as wet! as for other reasons, is of special 
interest. Whether the iniage is inscribed with the royal name or not. remains 
unceriam. Permission tu take the photograph here reproduced was obtained 
only with difficulty, and there was no [aissibility of esamining the pedestal 
properly for an epigraph. On the analogy of other Kashan s'latues, however, it 
is reasonable to suppose that this one also is iuscribedt but thero is, of course, no 
telling how long we may have tn wait for permission’to make the requisite 
examination of the base. The other of the two sculptures discovered bv htr. Salmi 
and Pandit Radhu Krishna is a female statue now worshipped as Manasa Devi 
in a modern temple on the top of a mound near the village of Gopalpur, twelve 
miles from Muttra on the Rharatpnr road. The image is 5 feet in height and 
2 feet and 2 inches across the /.vise (Plate XVMI, 6), Jt is carved in the round, 
like other sculptures of the earliest age in India, and represents a female figure 
seatetl on a semicircular stool of wickerwork. The head, unfortunately, has been 
renewetl in modern times (like that of the Ilodhtsattva from the Gayatri Tila, 
now in the Muttra Museum), and the entire’front of the image has been sadly 
defaced, hut the bare feet are pretserved, with their brge thick anklets,* and 
lietween these feet on lop of the pedestal in Bralimi characters like thotte on tlie 
Parkham image, is an inscription in part identical with the one on that statue. 
The epigraph is in precisely the same position ns the one on the WTma statue, and 
like it aJst) is in three lines. But despite the partial paraileliam with the writing 
on the Parkham image, the reading and interpretation are not yet clear, and 
further study will be requisite before any satisfactory attempt at translation will 
be possible. The historical and artistic interest of laith the new images is. how¬ 
ever, obvious; and it is hoped that ultimately it may lie jHjssible to secure them 
for Government. 

In the Frontier Province exploration was undertaken at only one site, namelv, 
flamalgarbi. VV'ith the exception of some very minor works, this monument has 
received little attention since the excavations of Lieutenant Crompton, R.E., in 
1873 8trip[)ed the site of tlie greater pan of its sculptures. The removal of tlu? 
debris left by these devaatating rt'searches entailed cunsiderable lalxntr, hat a 
iificesaan' preliminary both to L'onserv.ition and to the preparation of a complete 
imd detailed plan of tl»e site. The exterior walls of the encircltug chapels of the 
Main Stupa have now been cleatecl to their bases, and the courtyard west of the 
Conference Hall and the front of the vaulted chambers to the south-west of the 
latter have beeD freed from debris, aa well as a number of structures nortli of 
the Conference Hail and east of the Main Stupa. At Jamafgarhi, exploration 
has so far revealed no monastery of the usual central courtyard ty})e, and the 
monks appear to have been accommodated in buildings of various kinds scattered 
all over the site, Wliether this was so originally cannot be stated with certaintv 
until the courtyard west of the Conference Hall has been further e.xplored. One 
thii^ is, however, certain, that the Conference Hall and the structures with 
Vaulted chambers to the west of it, as well ns the conneciing wall which forms 
the semthern boundary of the great courtyard are later additions. The more 
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ancient Conference HalJ and ttefectory seem to Inive been situated to tlje east of 
■ the Main Stupa and north of the present Conference Hall. Of the ieiiLited 
monastic buildings referreti to above an interesting example haa been recently 
cleared on the vrest of the Main Stupa, Thia is a curioua double-storied structure 
with external staircase and three rooms un the ground floor, which are faced by 
a closed verandah pierced tvlth oite door and two windows in front nud with a 
large window at each end, Tlje removal of the debris at the south-east corner 
of the Conference Hall has disclosed the original entrance to the site, and the 
mined steps of the long pathway leading to the entrance of the large courtyard 
are clearly traceable, A small but ruined stupa south of Utese st/e|i« has tieen 
excavated and numerous stucco heads in excellent preservation rumvered. as well 
na traces of Uie stucect figtiress which once adoriieil the walls of the little courtyard 
in which it stood. 

The antiquities recovered during these ii|>erniiom numljered 270, mtiiprising 
images, pedestals of stutnes, frieies, heads, atlantes, reliefa of legcmUry and 
devotional scenes, stone lamps, terracotta heads, linger rings in cojjper and iron, 
miscellaneous iron objects (principally bolts and nails) two Klmroshtlii intjcrip- 
tions and five Little Kiishatt silver coins in excellent preservation but of a known 
tj^pe. A plan of the whole site is being prepared and will be published as soon 
as the complete clearance of the outlying building renders exact nieasiiivmem 
possible. 

In the newly created Eastern Circle of Bengal and Assam no excavation was 
undertaken in this, the first year of Mr DikshiCs iippointment. But in the 
exmrse of the three months spent on bmr several ancient sites were more carefully 
examined than heretofore, with interesting results. Thus, at MahastliHngfLrh in 
the Bogra District, which tleneral jjir Alexander Cunningham identified with 
the important undent city of Paundra-vardhana, Mr, Diksliil, siirveyetl on in¬ 
teresting ruin known locally as the Medb or Bamr Mandir^ '* Bdiula's 

bed-chamber," where there are traces of walls constructed of bricks measuring 
between 10 and IS inches and thua of manifest antiquity. The Medh ns a whole 
is an irregnlar oblong or apsidaJ muimd some forty* feet high toward the east, 
where the edge of the iiiotind is rounded off after the manner of an ap*. while 
on the west the edge w rectangular. No tradition exists to show tlie nature of 
the structures buried beneath these rtiius, hut their age is apparent, and the fact 
that C'unntnghiun's proposed identification with Paundra-vardhana ret^ives 
partial confirtnation from the local Kamtoifa Mahatmi/a invests the site with 
special interest and makes its further exploration desirable. The mounds 
include^] within the limits of the ancient city stretch for some distance on all 
sides, and Mr, Dikshil has wisely had the whole tract protectefl, to prevent 
nnauthorised diggings unlit such time as funds are available for pro[>er excavation 
by the Department, 

In the Gooipara District of Assam the examination of the Stone Ghat and 
the Panch Pir Mound at Dhubri led only to negative results, as was the case also 
with the ilam Haja’s Garh at Abbaympuri, The last named turned but to be 
nothing but an earthen embankment around an oblong tank of doubtful antiquity. 
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while the i*anch Pir Mouwd appears to Mr. Dikshit to be mainl}'- on alluTial' 
fonnation. Of the Stone Ohat a few more or Iess nondearript fragments remairf^ 
but neither here nor at the other places wos anything found which could detenniue 
the age of the remains. Various centres in the Kajiirup and Nowgong Districts 
also were visited and further data ahmt the Itock-cut images at flauhati and the 
Kamakhya Temple near Silghat are recorded in the Eastern Circle Report for 
1021^2! (pages 37 and 38), but our knowledge of all these pre-Ahom remains is 
too scanty at present for very satisfactory conclusions to be drawn, and further 
exploration is a desideratum. 

At Nalanda this year Pandit Hirananda Shastri'a attention was mainly 
focussed, so far as the e-xploratory work is concerned, on the further clearance of 
the semi-detached monastery he had discovered in the previous season lying at 
the south-west comer of the main monastery and designated la. This bo has 
now succeeded in excavating in its entirety, save for a portion of the outer wall 
near the south-east corner, which falls under a temjwrary deposit of spoil-earth. 

Jn phin it now transpires that the new building is identical with the monastery 
B on the main site (Site !), with which, too, it is almost on a leral, and like 
Monastery B it, too, stands over the mins of at least one older atnictute. Of 
this underlying building little information has yet been gained, but the whole 
interior and even the outer walls of la have now been cleared and a plan of them is 
published in the Central Circle Report for 1920-21, This shows that the 
monastic quadrangle has seven cells on each of its three sides and six on the 
fourth side, excluding the cJiaiwl on the south and the antechamber on the north, 
with a verandah skirting the court as usual, though its continuity is interrupted 
by partition walls in the north-west and south-east corners. A flight of stairs 
between the first and second roonm in the portli row evidently led to the second 
storey of the nionastety^ of which no trace has now survived, and a uiehe-like 
window in a cell in the wft>t row near the north-west angle gives on to a diutow * 

passage lietween this Mona.ster)‘ la and some building adjoining it on the west 
and thus intervening between it and the stupas excavated in previous years at 
Site No, III. The further examination of this westenj structure will be of 
interest, since it is imfiortatit to discover the links connecting the monastic area 
with the long line of stupas on the west; hot Pandit Hirananda Shastri appa¬ 
rently found no opiKjrtimity to investigate the structure this season, and his 
Report gives no information l»eyoiiii a conjecture to the effect that in point of 
ftge the west building is later than la, as its alignment has disturbed tiie outer 
wall of the latter to some extent. At Bite No. I itself Mr. Shastri undertook 
an important extension of the work by opening up the nuain entrance more 
particularly on the court-yard side. This necessitated cutting through the 
pavements of the tipjjer strata, and proved to be a specially slow and dilficnlt 
work owing to the soil having been rendered sometimes hard and some¬ 
times peculiarly friable by the action of sonic great conflagration, or conflagra¬ 
tions, to which at least one of the monasteries built on this site owed iM 
destruction. Mr, Shastri suceeerled, however, in clearing the poreh of the 
monastery on the B level (supposedly contemporary with monastery In) and the 
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entire southern half of the west verandah of the some. This is the verandah 
which yieldeal so satisfactorily in its eastern and south-eastern portions, and it 
is not surprising that here on the south-west also a rich booty has been retrieved. 
Altogether Mr. Shastri reiwrts that more than 5(K> antiquities have lieen added 
to the Nalanda collection in this single season, including large numbers of bronze 
or copper images and seals which are a it>nstat)t feature of this site (cf. Plate 
XVIII (s and (l}\ hot by far the most interesting find of the year was a long 
and im]>ortimt record inscribed on both sides of a large copper*plato, surniounted 
by a sent soldered to its top, which bears an emblem tlie dlmmtnchakru fi^inkeil 
by two gazelles, which is the insignia of Nalanda. This plate lay among tlio 
d<§brl8 of the porch to tlie main monaatety on the B level. It had eufiered in 
the fir© which destroyed the building and was at first w encrusted with burnt 
plsmter, etc,, as to be undecipherable. Thunks, liowever, to the skilful labours 
of Mr.' Sana ITllah the entire surface has now lieen chemically treated w'ith 
marked success, and Mr. Sbastri finds practically the whole inscription intact 
and legible. The seal itself bears the legend : Sri-tUnapahdeva^a, i.c., the 
Devapaladeva who was the third sovereign of the fumoun Pala dynasty of 
Eastern India and the most powerful muuarch of this early Bengal house. 
The plate liears 42 lines on the obverse and 24 on the reverse, the language being 
Sanskrit and the script Nagri of early type. It b datwl in the year 38 of the 
reign of Devapaladeva, and the introductory portion proves to be identical with 
that of the Monghyr grant, though it enables us to improve on a few of the 
readings of that record which Prof. Kielhorii gave on the Ijasis of the first 
defective lithograph.^ The fact that the original Monghyr grant (discovered in 
1780 and supposed to i>e the first Sanskrit inscription ever brought to the notice 
of European echotars) has long been lost invests the present version with added 
value, but it is not in this or even in the main record that the chief interest lies. 
This main record tells us of the grant of certain villages in the Hajagriha and 
Gaya districts of the Srinagara " (Patna) Division fur the upkeep of the 
monastery at Nalanda and the comfort of Bhikshus waning there from the four 
quarters, for medical aid, for the writing of '* dhamm-ratnas or religicms 
books, and for similar purposes. Then, from about the middle of the eighth 
line on the reverse, where the imprecatory verses end, we have what Pandit 
Hirananda Sbastrt calls a sort of postscript ** which glorifies the ambassador 
Bala-Varma and his liege-lord Sri Balaputradeva, the king of Suvamadvipa." 
This Suvamadvipa Mr. Shastri would identify with the modem Sumatra 
(on identification strengthened by the fact that Balaputradeva is described as 
the grandson of the king of Yambkitmi, which is evideDtly Java), and inasmuch 
as the epigraph shows that King Devapaladeva granted these villages and 
apparently built this monastery of Nalanda at the instance of this king of 
Sumatra, interesting political questions of the 9th century ate involved which 
Pandil Hirananda Shaatri promises to work ont in a separate contribution to 
the Epigraphia [ndica in due course. 


' Cf. Tml. Amftf. VoL ZXT p. 
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In the Western Circle excavations were continued practically throughout 
the year at the site of the Peshwas' Palace in the Shanwar Wada, Poona, The 
preUininary examination of the whole accessible area has now been completed, 
no further extended excavation being possible until the removal of tiie Small 
Cause Coiurt building, nuforttinately erected in the centre of the enclave. The 
work of this season consisted mainly in cleaning out certain old cisterns and 
tanks which came to light. One of these is a very remarkable tank edged with 
dreested stone and plastered lower down to a depth of 18' 7' and containing rows 
of square inches, which were apparently designed to carry coloured lights Iwhind 
a emjeade of water. Up to the end of this season the excavation of this tank 
had advanced to a depth of 28' 8''' in all without reaching the bottom, the last 
ID feet of this depth being aliJo covered with plaster though without niches. 
The most important feature of the year's work, however, was the discovery of 
certain pcirtiona of the giant fountain mentioned in my Report of last year as 
containing 198 jets distributed symmetrically inside a vast expanded lotus of 
sixteen petals. The discovery of these stones leads to the solution of several 
problems connected with the original shape and striicture of the fountain and 
will assist in the restoration of it on assured lines. 

At Sholapur also the excavations mentioned in last year’s Report were 
completed ami the entire plinth of the 11th or 12th eentury Chalukyan Temple 
discoverwl under the inner wall of the old Fort was cleared on all sides to a 
width sufficient to permit of visitors walking around the whole structure. The 
old drain of the temple was also discovered and so cleared as to permit of its 
serving as a drain for the carriage of rain water. The sides of the excavated 
pit were then built up with a dry Blone wall, above which the earth was sloped 
' back to the height of the existing ground level and covered with dry' stun® 
pitching. Thus, uo further excavation as such will be required here, but it 
still remains to build steps for the use of visitors and to remove certain earthen 
ramps cotnairucted for the conveniellt^e of workmen. A total sum of Rs. 2,225 
was expended on this work. 

In the Southern Circle Mr. Lopghurst had the good fortune to discover an 
important and hitherto imrecorded group of rock-cat temples at a place called 
Bhairavakonda, 28 miles north-west of Udayagiri, in the Nellore District. 
There are eight temples in all, excavated in a rocl^ hillside forming the western 
face of a picturesque ravine. On the eastern side occurs a crudely carved figure 
of Bhairava and several tiny rock-ctit memorial alirinea including one dedicated 
by the Princess Lokamu in the early 9th century, which is distinguished by 
two panels, on® on either side of the entrance, containing figures of Brahma 
and Visluau. Similar little memorials occur plentifully on the other face of 
the ravine also, in the spneea between the cave-temples, but Mr. Tonglinrst is 
of opinion that all of them are later in origin than the temples themselves. 
The bitter arc all of one ty|)e, difiering only in degree of ornamentation, the 
plainest being ao closely akin to (lie Pallava temples of the earliest or hlahendra 
Period, and the more ornate so like temples of the Mamalla Perioil, that 
Mr, Longhurst belimes them all to have been erected by the PaUavas, and to 
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raagfl in date from the "til to tlie end of the 8th century. The actual 
oellae, all of which are small and plain, usually about six feet square on plan 
iiud sis feet in height, all contain lingas. The entrances are uniformly guarded 
bv huge Dvilrap^as leaning on clubs. The northern one of each pair generally 
wears the peculiar bull's horn headdress characteristic of the Pallavu style, and 
both are flanked, in all cases where the width of the facade penuits, by four¬ 
armed figures of Brahina and Vishnu. These Mr. Ix7tighurst considers to be 
later addittons and not an integral part of the original d^ign except in the 
ease of Temple 7, the latest in the group. In his Re|>ort for 1020-21 

Mr. Longburst gives a long and detailed account of each of these cave-temples 

with two illustrations, from which it is (dear that this fortunate discovery has 
added an important group to the list of really early Hindu rootiumeiits in the 
Southern Presidency. 

Although no formal excavation work was undertaken in llunna during 
1920-2), important exploratory work was begun by the Si]j>crintendent, 

il. Duroiselle, in the course of a visit to Arakaii, the first time this intereating 

part of Burma has been visited by an antiquarian Biuce the days of Forch- 
Itammer during the eighties of last century. Cut oiT from the rest of Burma 
proper by the chain*of hills known os the Arakan Yoma, and tucked away, as 
it were, in a corner by itself, Arakan led for many centuries quite a separate 
existence, being periodically invaded both from Burma and from Bengal, and 
it, therefore, offers to the archreologist many new and stimulating problems. 
Its earliest history is not nnnaturally a matter of conjecture. Although it is 
believed that its separation from Burma proper took place in the early centuriess 
of our era, actual history api>ears to dawn only in the 8th century, with the 
building of a capital eaUed Vesali, supposedly on the site of a much older town, 
in 7Sft A.D., according to the Arakanese chronicles themselves. Who exactly 
the new kings were who built Vesali, and whence they came, is uncertain, 
although reasons have been adduced for believing them to have been invaders 
from the Bengal region, a tlieory confirmed to some extent by the find of Sth 
century coins at Vesali, which bear Saivite symlKils ; the Xandl and the trident. 
Bui even if the kings of Vesali did profess Hindu doctrines—a fact not of 
course established by the finding of a few coins, es|ieciaUy in view of tlie 
proximity of India and the frequent rehitionft between it and Arakan at all 
periods—they must have been at least very tolerant of Buddhism: and that the 
people themselves were Buddhist in attested by all the numerous sculptured 
remain-s which M. Duroiselle found during his stay at this centre. Part of 
the old palace site, M. Duroiselle refiorts, ia now occupied hy the Wethali 
(Vesali) village, which now counts about 80 houses only, and remnants of 
extensive brick walls still remain traceable within the village. On the 
north side are what seem to be remnants of an old moat, while out¬ 
side the village fragments of the surrounding walls of the old palace 
are to be found here and there, but nearly on a level with the ground. 
Other reniaiiK of both buildings and sculptures scattered through the 
surrounding jungle, now the haunt of tigers and leopards, indicate the once 
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wide extent of the ancient city, and bear, in M, Dnroiselie^e judgment, 
unmistaknlde signs of Gupta influence. Other sites in the immediate neigh* 
bourhood. which were cursorily examined, were (1) Letkhat-Tanng, a large 
mound n few hundred feet east of the village, where several mutilated statues 
of a very unusual type were found, and (2) Thingyam-Taring or " Cemetery 
Hill,” a larger and more fruitful mound, wbicli tradition says was the burial 
place of the Vesali kings. The top of tlie hillot^k here is strewn with fragments 
of stone columns (evidently remaiuB of some large stone building), with broken 
glazed tiles, and numerous small sculptures; white at a distance of alKiut 
one hundred feet arc the ruins of a circular chamber built of stone. Access to 
this latter structure is obtained by a covered <‘orridor 2' 2' broad, 18' B" long 
and. high up to the highe.st point of the now standing w'alla, as the vaulted 
roof hits collapsed along almost all its length. The diameter of the circular 
chamber is eleven feet and the in trad os of the dome some forty feet above the 
base of the structure. The dome has fallen, tilling in the chamber to a consider¬ 
able extent, but on the stone altar, whidi faces the corridor aforementioned, 
there still rests on eitomioim stone Buddlia, seated, which appears to lx* carved 
out of a single block. A two-line inHcrijition in Gupta characters of about the 
8th century was recovered by M. Duroiselle in the debris at the foot of this 
hillock, but, although seemingly complete, the epigraph has not yet lieea satis¬ 
factorily deciphered. Its content is likely to prove of special interest, where 
d efini te historical records are so few. Other sculptures of value were discovered 
in and around the village of Au-baung, one of which represents the Bud didst 
Earth-Goddess, Vasuudhari, who is depicted as wringing ont her hair. This 
M. Duroiselle believes to lie the oldest representation in Burma of this gracious 
goddess, who is here depicted seated instead of standing, as is usual in later 
periods. In addition to these sites there is the Sbwedaimg or ** Golden 
Hillock,” the largest min in the neighbourhood, which is not only thickly strewn 
with sculptural fragments of various sorts and sizes, but also reputed to be 
full of buried treasure; ** which explains,” as M. Duroiselle says, “ why it has 
several times been visited by treasure-hunters who. I am told, went back some¬ 
what poorer than they had come.” Tradition connects this Shwedaung with 
f^ome evidently unsuccessful Pyu invasion in the 10th centuiy, and, even if 
wc view with appropriate caution the local statement to the effect that here were 
buried the gold, jewels and other treasures of the defeated Pyu king and his 
army, the huge blocks of stone and the brickbats scattered promiscuously over 
the site siiffiriently testify to its importance and to the high desirability of 
exploring it on systematic lines. This M. DnroiseUe hopes to do in the near 
future. 

Shortly after the defeat of this Pyu king Vesali was abandoned, in 1018 
according to the books, and various capitals suw^lcd through the centuries 
until the sack of Lamiggiet in 140ft by the King of Burma, when the Arakanese 
king, Min Saw-mwan, was compelled to flee to India. Here be lived for 
twenty-four years in the service of Ahmad Shah, the independent King of 
Bengal, whose successor Nagir Shah reinstated Min Sftw-mwaii on the throne 
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of Arakan in 1430» when the capital was moved to Mrohaang or Myolmung, 
now only a village in the Akyab District. The reign of Min iSaw-mwan after 
hk restoration and the reigns, too, of his succesaors, seem to have been markod 
by unusual architecturnl activity, suclC fragments as are now preserved 
frequently showing, as might have been expected, strong ludiau influence. This 
and certain peculiarities of design render these monuments (^uite different from 
any other knovrn remains in Burma, mid the interesting account publiahed by 
M. Diiroiselle in his Annual Reiiort for 111*20-21 will be welcomed by all stuilcnta 
of archaology iu this part of the East. 

In concluding this account of the jmr^s work of exploration, it remains to 
notice certain discoveries nuide in the Indiun States of I'eutral India. In 
Gwalior Mr. Gartle'a discoveries comprise imagi^ carvwl in the living ^jck.'lotwe 
sculptures, inscriptions, temples, baolia, Sati stones, mosques and tombs, most 
interesting among them being the capital of a Gariida pillar found when 
excavating the foundations of Uie platform round the Khnm Baba pillar at 
Besnagar, This capital appears to be of the same age ns the Khiun Baba pillar 
itsi'lf (niunely, circa 150 B.C.), It consists of a cubical Ijody r by 
bv Hi'', whose four aidea are decorated with a stupa railing carved in relief. 
On the top of the abacus are carved the talons of a bird, evidently Ganida. In 
each talon is sunk a circular socket hole in which the legs of the figure were 
fixed. On one aide of the abaciii are seen traces of tlie tail of a serpent with 
whose folds the neck of the Ganida was presumably entwined as tishal. On 
the bottom of the abacus is a socket hole into which fitte<l the tenon of the 
pillar ahjtft. The details given above leave no doubt that the abacus is the 
lower part of a Ganida capital. The Kham Baba pillar near which the 
capital was discovered is itself a Garuda^dhvaja. But the abacus, which 
already cxiata on the top of this column, preoludea the poasibility of the newly 
discovered capital having belonged to that column. Tlie obvious conclusion 
therefore is that it must have belonged to some other Garuda pillar. That the 
site originally possessed more than one Garuda pillar had been proved previously 
bv the discovery of a fragment of another Gamda-dhvaja in the same locality. 
The capital now discovered may have belonged to this latter pillar or to still a 
third. Be that as it imiy, the discovery of the present abacus throws light on 
the form of a Garuda capital of the Sunga period. Different scholars have 
made different surmises as to the form of the capitiU which surmounted the 
KJmm Baba. Sir A Cunningham supposed it to lie a palm capital.* Professor 
D. fi. Bhandarkar ihinkH it was a human figure representing G.aruda. Our 
capital however clearly shows from the presence of a bird’s talons and the marks 
of the aer|jent on it that a Garuda capital of those days was derorated with an 
actual eagle*a figure holding a serpent. Such a representalion of Garuda ia 
also seen in the Seshasayi group in cave No. H at Udayagiri (6th centuiy A.D.), 

In the Rewa State Mr. R, D. Banerji made an extensive tour and was 
able to fix the dates of numerous temples m certain localities. The peculiar 
temple with the circular spire di«oover€?rt liy Beglar at Phandrehe (Plate XIX, a) 
is now known to have been erected by a Saiva Abbot named Prasantasiva, 
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There is a pilgrim's record on the temple itself which is dated in the year 700 
K. C. S, Therefore this temple must have been erected some time before 940 
A,D. The monaster^’ ad jaeent to this temple, one of the two or three surviving 
specimens of Hindu monasteries fanilt'1>efore the Muhammadan conquetrt, ts still 
in good condition. It is partly two storied and contains a number of rooms, 
some of which are dormitories, others chambers for gods, the difference between 
them being indicated by the presence of figures of gods on the lintels of their 
dt>orwa}‘s. In ttie right wing are four cells which were probably used by recluses 
w'ho wnnte<i to meditate without interruption. Three or four rooms on 
the first Hour were pnthubly usetl as school rooms or libraries. At Gorgt 
Matjsnn, a new' temple of the circular Chedi type was discovered exactly 
simitar to the one discovered by Beglar at Cbandrehe. This temple 
had not been noticed by Sir Alexander Cunningham, The spire has 

ci)1 lapsed but otherwise k is fn good cfJiidition. In this case also the 

^arhhu^riha is circular instead of square. Clurgi possesses a mound 
which IB conical in shape and probably artificial. According to an in^ 

siTiption discovered at this place, which is now preserved in the Maharaja’s 

Palace at Rewa, Yuvarajiideva I of the Haibaya or Chedi dynasty built a verv 
lofty temple of Siva at Gurgt. At this place numerous imagee were dedicated 
by Prasantasiva, the abbot who built the circular temple at Chandrehe. A 
visit which Mr. Bauerji paid to the southern part of the Rewa State, specially 
to Amarkantak and Sohagpur, wnis rewarded by the discovery of several now 
temples which had escaped the notice of previous investigators. The best 
specimen fimong these is the great temple at Sohagpur which is in the ^ l^^Tnlv 
style as the Cliandella temples of Khajuraho (Plate XIX. &). The temple 
consists of a main shrine, a maiidupa and three ardha mandapait on three sides 
of the hitter, two of which have I'ollapsed. The carvings on this temple arts 
equal, if not superior, in point of merit to those on the best temples at Khajuraho. 

At Nemawar, in the Indore State, was discovered one of the finest temples in 
the w'hole of Malwa (Plate XX, a), and perhaps the only one which has escaped 
injury at the bands of the Mttliamniadans. This temple appears to have bee n 
built in the lOth century A.l), as two pilgrioiB’ records were found in the 
mandttpa, which is a later construction, dated V.S, 11158= 1196-97 A.D. and 
V.S. 12S1 sl223’25 A.D, This temple is calletl the temple of Siddhesvarn and 
is well known throughout Malwa, worship in it being carried on by the Govern¬ 
ment of Hifi Highness Holkar of Indore. 

While travelling from one part of Indore to another the Sufierintendeni 
also visited the famous Ruddhist temple of Bihar in the Narsinghpur State 
(Plate XX, 5). According to trudkion this temple was sixteen stories high 
and a light burning on the lop of it could be seen as far as Mandugarh. On 
examination this temple proved to be the ruins of the porch and the mandapa 
of a Budflhtst temple, tlie materials of which were carried iiway to build musjids 
and a tomb on the same hill. The temple is important as being a s|»BCLnKai of 
a Bmldhist temple of the llth century* A.D, in the heart of Malwa. The 
village was called Bihar after the temple and ie now entirely deserted. 
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iZao Bahafiur H. Krishna Saatri having been appointed Govi*rDnjent 
Epigraphiat for India 'vrith cfTect from lat JuJy 1920, the editorship of the 
Epigraphia Indiea was transferred to him from Dt. F, W. Tboums, l^tidoii, 
under aancticm of the Government of India, lommunicated with Deponment of 
Edncatiun letter No. 286, tinted 21at September 192tj, Moreover, the journal 
itself which, under an old arraugienieut with Sir Bichard Tentple, editor and 
proprietor of the Indian .-I ntiijuarg, used hitherto to lie published as a Supple' 
meut to the Indian Antiquary, was made on independent jouruul hy the 
termination of this agreement from the Sth FebruAty 1921, and its free 
distribution has now been increased from 150 to 240 copies. The Government 
of India have also approved the propiMit to isaue one or two volumoi of the 
journal frntn and after Vuliime XV imder the joint editorahip of Dr, Thomas 
unit Mr. ivrishna Sastri, Accurdiugly, Volumes XVI and XVII, which tvill 
consist for the most part of article that have already l>een edited by Dr. Thomas 
and are in an advanced stage of proof, will lie publiRbed under their joint 
editorship. 

Mr. Krishna Sostri reports that the following parts of the Epigraphia 
Indiea. Vol, XIII—Part VIII and Vo!. XV—Parti^ IV, V and VT. have 
lieen edited and issued hy Dr, Thomas. Besides the astronomical Inbles as per 
the Siddhanta-Siromaui, completed by Mr. R. i^ell, there are only one or two 
itintributions of sufUcient imporuiuce to require notice here. The Beicwaila 
. pillar inscription of Yuddbanialla. W Mr. J, Hamatya Pantulii, is a metrical 
record of about the middle of the lUth century A.B., and as such is mueli okler 
than the oldest Teiugu work hitherto known, tis., the Telugu Mabii* 

biiorata of Naunaya*Bhatta dating h’om the lltb century* A.D. The characters 
Ilf this new record are to he compared with tha^c of the Indrakila Hill inscrip¬ 
tion front Eerwada published opposite page 9B of ilic Dtmlor-General'a 
Archaeoli^ica] Survey Report for 1915-16, which are there aitributed to about 
the end of the 9th century A.D. Still another stone record palieographically 
of the same type and also wming from Bezwada was noticed in the Epigraphical 
Refjort for 1917-16, page 131, this being dated in the iTth year of Vishnu- 
vardhana, son of Vikramaditya I, which corresponds rougbl}* to A.D- 9<l9. So 
the assignment of the YuddhamoUa inscription to the middle of the 10th century 
A.B. on the strength of its paheography, appears to be safe and reasonable. 
The e3CMtence_of this early metrical record in Telugu leads Mr, R. Pantulu 
to suggest that the Telugu language, even at this remote period, had attained 
a high state of developm^t and was almost standardised in its grammar and 
prosody, and that consequently tlie absence of Telugu books prior to the time 
of Nannaya-Bhatta of the 11 Ih ceiittuy A.D, does not preclude one from 
inferring that there must have been, as in Kaiuirese, a Jain period of Telugu 
literature prior to the 11th century A D. whoei^ productions are now lost to 
the country for reasons yet to be discovered. The two Omgodu Pallavn 
copper-plate grants published by H. Krishna Sastri are of historical interest, 
inasmuch as the first of them is tlte earliest of its kind hitlierto brought 
to light. Its date would appear to be about the 5tb century A.B., while the 
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second grant, on atreount of its later type of character, may be a copy of a grant 
of the 6th*Gth century A.D* put into writing in th*e 7tU centuiy, Some un¬ 
published AmaraTati inscriptions studied by Ramaprasad Chanda from tile 
Tiew point of palsBography and acuJptiire, conclusively prove that the Slalia- 
chaitya at Dhannnkada has a story to tell us in its inscriptions of the successive 
stages of its growth from the 2nd century B.C. to the 3rd century A.D, The 
close affinity of the Prakrit, language used in these inscriptions to the Paisachi 
Prakrit of the Graintnarians shows that the latter was cultivated in the kingdom 
of tile Andhrabhritya kin^. 

No epigraphical aequisitions are reported to have been made during the year 
by the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Provincial Museum, Lucknow. The 
Superintendent of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, copied II inscriptions. One 
of tliesp, written on the hack of a broken statue, was discovered near lake Nasun 
^ in the Kharwar State, Ajmer District, and was seeuwi as a pre^sent. to the 
Museum from the Ttiakiir Sahib of that State. It is dated in Sam vat 887 
{A D. 850) and records the dedication of an image of Siva called Nilalohita by 
a certain Gavundaswami. No trace remains of either the temple of Siva or the 
image within it, but says Mr. Ojha, " the statne in question is undoubtedlv 
that of the donor Gavundasvami.’* A certain Isanabhata, son of Dhanika whL 
IS said to have been the local ruler at the time of Uie record, may have been a 
subordinate of the Imperial Pratihar#is. It may be noted that in the Chatsu 
inscription of the Guhilot king Baladitya {Epigtaphia indien, Vol, XII, ’ 
pp. 10 IT.) the names Isanabhata and Dhanika occur as those of great-grandfather 
and great-grandson, A stone record of importance for the history of the 
Chahamanaft of ftanthauihhor was also secured from the Kota State, In this 
Prithviraja, Vagbhatn (Baliada), Jaitrasimha and Haminira are chronDlogically 
mentioned, with the distinguishing events of their reigns, aa also' the family 
of Hammira's minister Narapati. Hammira himself is described as having 
defeated a certain Arjuna in battle, wrested the gloiy of Malwa by force and 
then erect^ at Ranthambhor a three-storied gulden palace name Pushpaka. 
This last, it has been suggested, may lie identical with the present Suto Palace 
of Jaipur at Ranthambhor. A still more intereetitig discovery, however, is a 
short record on the perforated stone window in tJie second store)' of the so-called 
Kirti^tamM^ of Rana Kumbha at Chitor, It refers to the oteieance offered to 
the god bamadhisvara by the architect Joita and his two sons Napa and Punja. 
On the fifth storey of the Kirtistambha the effigies of the same architect and his 
three sons Napa, Punja and Pama are represented. Mr. Ojha, judging from 
the dates of the two records, reasonably assumes that this tower of seven atoreya 
must have taken eight j-ears to build, commencing with A.D. 1440, and oondudeir 
that it could not be a tower of victory, as supposed by some, erected to com¬ 
memorate the victoty of Rana Kumbha over the combined armies of Sultan 
Mahmud Khiliji of Malwa and Sultan Kntubuddin of Gtijrat. which events 
actually took plat* long after the completion of the lower in A.D. 1449 but 
a Kirtistambha. a Uiwer of fame, erected in commemoration of the buUdi^ of 
a temple, in this case of the Vishnu temple of Kumbhasvami. which is dose 


to this “ pillar of fame " and was finished and consecrated also in A.D, 1449, 
Still another inscription copied at Chitor reveals the name of the sculptor 
Balraja, a fourth, son of Jaita, builder of the Kirtiatambha, 

Of the fifteen inscriptions copied in the Central Circle, one is the important 
ccip|>er-pliite from Nalanda described on page 27 above. Two other Fala 
inscriptions mentionin g f fevapala and Mjdiendrapak were fauiid, rcapct‘t ivel}*, 
cm a~metallic image of Samkarshana extiavate<llit ^alanda^ and on a stone image 
of Tara at It kbo'rr~ Several interesting seals t^ere also'exravated at Nalanda, 
One ofTliese, a large plaqhe^itfi tlii”8eal of HaralmvardljanaVhaa palffitigraplii- 
cally been assigned to the 7th century A I) . 

In tTie~North,wn Circle* epigraphiral work coiiaisted ruoetly in the stutly of 
the unpublished inscriptions of the Archajotogiual Museum nt Muttra. A new 
inscription of Kanishku’s reign dated in the Kushana year 23, the first numth of 
the summer season, read with the Mathura Yupa inscription of Viiaishka dated 
in the year 24, the fourth month of the same season, funber shortens the interval 
hitherto known to exist between these two kings, who iwinie td the Ihrone one 
after another. On another pedestal where the image is miffing, ta found an 
inscription of 2 lines written between the feet. The first wonl of this, w'hieh 
was read tuahtihinayanaAya by Dr. Vogel, is now read % Rai Bnlirulur Daya 
Earn Sahni as mahadandanayakaitya^ a fact, which proves once more the tentative 
nature of the decipherment of early iii»cri|>tions, even where they are done under 
the moat favourable of circumstances. From this new iateepretatioii Mr. 8alini 
concludes that “ aide by side with stutucs of royal jjersonagea statues weii:* also 
raised to importimt officers of State " But this conclusion does not appear 
necessuril)' to follow frehn the mere name itiuhadandanayiika ap])earing at the 
beginniug of the inscription. A copficr-plate record of the Kanauj king 
Govtndacbandra recently dug up at Chhafar}mr (district Cawn|iorc), forms the 
subject of a oontrihution to the Kpigrtiphia luditft by Mr. Daya Ram Snhni. 

Tn Bengal aud Assiim were discovered during the peritvf under review one 
of the missing plates of Bha-skaravamiftn published in Volume Xfl of the 
Eplgf(tphia tndim, and two fragmentary stone records of alxnu the 12tli or 
13th century, and also a cnrioiia tnscription in stucco (1) on bricks panelled on 
the north wall of an ancient Hindu temple nt Raiungore, district Jessore. 
This lust belongs to the end of the Ifith century A.D. and is written in the 
Sanskrit language and the Bengali script. A few other Arabic Lriftcripilons 
hitherto impublislied, of the period of the Bengal Sultans, were also secured 
and despatehe<l to the Epigraphiat for Moslem in-scriptions for publication in the 
Epigraph^ft , 

In the Soiitheni Circle. 341 vilhiges were visiteil and 67i5 new atone inscrip¬ 
tions and ifi copper-plate rectwds secured. Besides wliich, the photegrapher of 
the Madras Epigrapliist’s office took 49 pliotographe and prepared five poo and 
ink sketches. Among these sketches is a ct'py of a coloured picture prcf^rv'ed 
in the Siva Temple at Miikhalrngam representing the Sakta goddess Chhinna 
m.^sta, on which the veteran scholar of Sakta literature, Sir John Woodroffe has 
furnisluHl a very interesting and inlorniing note. 













Oue of the copper-plaie inai^riptitms examiiiwl in the Southern Circle belong 
to the reigu of the Eastern TJanga king ADantavanuan. and records the gift of 
a \illnge to a resident of the Agrahara Srangatifca in the Kamarupa- 
viahaya, It is interesting to learn that from distant Assam there were at this 
|»ernxi emigrant Urahmanas coming to receive grants of villages in Utkal 
.\nother copper-pUte, a Sail^idlihava record of Dharmaraja alias Manabhitai 
te dated m Sonivat 800, und refers to a bjittle fought at Phasika, wherein the 
king U stated to have defeated a certain Madhava. 

i 

Some stone rci^irds of rarthivendravunnan. a hitherto imidentifieiL stiutliem 
king contemporary with the Chola Aditya Karikala TI, and like him bearing the 
title who took the head of Vira-Pandya," were copied during the year tmder 
review, Mr, Venkoha Rno attempts to identify this king with the Gnnga, 
Prithivipati IT Hastimalbi, who was a feudatory of I’arantaka I and receii^ed 
from him the title Lord of the Banas.’^ This he has been led to do mainly on 
the ground that the existence of Parthivendrn*s inscriptions ia isolely confined 
to the North Arcot, Chingleput, and Sou tb A root districts, which, ns lie sa.ys, 
oompriBe<l the territorial division of the Banas called Vanagappadi, und that 
about this period there was no king in that region other than the Ganga chief 
Prithivipati TT whosi- name Prithivipati (Firidipati) is practically sraonymous 
with Partliiveridra. Mr. Krishna Sastri holds, however, tlmt for twYt impirtaiit 
reasons, this soggestion, admittedly tentative, is untenable. In the first place 
Vanagappadi or Penimbanappadi, strictly defined, did not apply to nil the 
districts where Parthivendrn's inscriptions are found, nor do the mkny pnbltsh^ 
ed records of this king prove his Ganga origin by the mention of conspicncrus 
titles peculiar to that family or otherwise*. Nor do the various forms of 
Pfirthiveudrii’s name, vh., Parthma Maharaja, Raja-nmliarayar, Parthivendra 
Adityavarman. Parakesarj Vend rad iva mi an indicate any Gauga connection. 
On the other hand, we dearly see from tJie last two varmnte. Bis fwsaihle Chola 
origin, or at least hk intimate connection with the Chola kings. So, till better 
evidence ia forthcoming, the identificatibn of Parthivendrarormaii has necessarily 
to he postponed. Another suggestion for which there is no warrantable evidence 
18 the identification of Udaiyapirattiyar Vimau Kundovaiyar, queen of Ariniava. 
as an Eastern ChaUifcya princess and a daughter of Chalukra Bhima H 
Kimdarai is a name known for the first time only from the Chola family, and 
It is extremely doubtful if such a name ever existed among lire Eastern Chalnkyas 
prior to the time of the Chola princess Kundavai’^s espousal with the Eastern 
Cbalukya king Vunaladitya. The firat six verses of the Svnja-sataka or Mai/nm- 
maU of the ijoct Mayurakavi, engraved on a pillar of the Kaehihesv'ara temple 
at Lonjoeveram, are palieiigraphically assigned to the 11th century A.D. about 
t e rime of the Chola king Kufottunga I, who we know was in some sort of 
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oentury is mentioiied os a donjeo in a i%c-ord of the Vijayanogara king Krishnaraya 
bis patron, at Melpadi in the North. Arout district. HJb father's name is here 
given OS Chokkarasa and his native village, Nandnpiiri. 

Of the live iuscriptioiLs found by Mr, R, D,‘Bunerji in front of the 
Maharaja’s pidaee in the tmvu of Bewa, two are said by hitn to relate to the 
Saiva ascetics of the Matt am ay ora family located at Chandrehe and incidentally 
to supply some interesting information alKait the Chetli riders of Dahalii. 
Vimirajadeva T. son of Mugdhatunga, ia frtated to have been the first to bring 
the ascetic Prabhava-siva to bis eonntry, The preceptor of this Prabhava’Siva 
was Chuda-sivn, while his disciple wbs PrasoJita-siva; and next after him came 
Prabodha-siva. The Chandrehe record, which was supposed to lie Ipst since 
Cunningham noticed it half a century ago, was among the five inscriptions 
referred to. It is incised on two slabs of stone built int«» tha walls of the front 
verandah of the Saiva monastety' at Chandrehe, close to the great temple of Siva 
at that place built in A.D. tt73 by tlie Bniva teacher Probtklha’Siva, and which 
till now w’as the only temple of the Chedi tyiie known to studetits of Indian Archi¬ 
tecture, The record supplies the name of the early teacher Piirandara of the 
Mattarnayura foniify, the preceptor of Siklm-siva (identical with Chuda-siva of 
the first inBcription), and tnentions after him the teachers Prabhava-siva, 
Prasanta-siva and Prabodha-siva in order. Of the remaining records described 
by Mr* Banerji one is Hiiddhkt and registers the ooiiatruction of n tank by o 
chief named Malayasimha at ai^stof l.oOil imtkfts. It is dated 1193 A.D. during 
the reign of Vijayasimhadeva, the last known king of the Chedi dynasty of 
Daliula. StiU another is a record of king Kama of the same dynasty, which 
supplies us with the names of one or tw’o liattles fought by that rcdoutable 
warrior; and the date given lioth it) tlie years of the Chedi Era ikUti in r^fnal 
yeora makes the rectjrd particularly intercitting ami important, inasmuch as it 
inilicates that the first year of Kama should ihav be fixed at A.D. 1052-5^1. But 
from his Benares plates we know that Kaniii had jicrformed the annua] ceremony 
of his father Gangeyadeva on the date of that grant, l.r., in A.n. I(.t42. Conse¬ 
quently it looks as if for al'NHit in years after succeeding to the throne on the 
death of his father, Kama was either in mourning or was ©clisped by enemy 
aggre^iou and that it was only in X052-33 that be performed his actuol corona¬ 
tion (ff&AwAeJta) and took up seriously the reins of Governnieut {Knmit^raia- 
nfi-tyarahurtrufi-kfila). This i» perhaps what is also hinted at in the intrmiuctory 
verses to the metaphysical drama Prab'»dhachandr(>daya of Rrishna-misra, where 
it is stated that after serious battles and a periml of di^jectiou king Kama come 
ont vtcbortoua and ohtainefl that necessary peace of mind which was required to 
witnewfi a play. Other inscriptions wpied and examined by Mr. Banerji were 
;i copper-plate of the parumara king. Naravarraon, dated in A.F). 1110-11, two 
pilgrim’s records and an inscribed image of the 12th century A.D. representing 
a private Individual, and two votive records from Bisalpur Maipur State) of 
about the same period, one of which mentions the Chaluimana chief Prithriraja 
IT. 
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Aiuoiig the old gunB at Kewa. the one which was brought from the Maharaja’s 
Talace, AllahafJiid, has been made out to be one of the oldest in India, having ten 
cast by the well-known artisan Sniyad Ahmad of Ronra or Constantinople during 
the reign of the emperor Sher Bhah. Similar guns have also been discovered 
in East Bengal and Assam. On the Rewa gtm are inscribed not only the usual 
Persian couplet and a Persian inscription in prose but also three lines in ■ 
Sanskrit. These last state that in A.P. 1702, this gun \vas obtained by the 
illustrioiis Maharajadhiraja Htidrasimba of the Ahom dvnastT of Assam after 
defeating the king of the Hidimha country, t.e., the modern Cachar, " Very 
probably,” says Mr. Banerji, ** it was captured by the Mnghab during their long 
wars with the Ahom kings of Assam during the reigns of Bhahjehan and 
Aurangzeb and brought to Allahabad.” 

From Burma, M. Duroiselle reports that Part IT of Volume I of the 
Efngmphia Blmtanica was issued during year and that final proofs of Parts T 
and n of Volnme TI of the same publication together with that of the ” List of 
Inscriptions found in Burma, Part IT,’’ were read and passed. 

Part TT of Volume T of the E'l^igraphia Hirmanka ifinjains Nos. I_VTTT 

of the earliest inscriptions in Talaing by Mr. C. O. Blagden, and Parts I and TX 
of Volume IT contain the short legends on the Talaing plaques on the Ananda 
Temple, Pagan, together with 87 plates of illustration* of the plaques themselves 
by Monsieur Ilnroiwlle. They comprise the earliest Talaing records that have 
yet ten discovered in Burma, and tt t* needless to say that the sidelights which 
. they have thrown on the political and religious history of Burma nf the earliest 
period are of great value. " The chief point of interest in this collection of 
records." says Mr. Blagdeu in his preface to Volume X. Part Tl, " ta the language 
in which they are written. In that respect their value is beyond price. Mon 
is a member of a fairly large but much broken down scattered faniily of languages, 
which extends (in detached fragments) from the extreme west of the Central 
Provinces of India through Assam and Tndo-Chim right down into the Malay- 
Peninsula. The family i* of the highest linguistic interest, being very pecnliar 
and characteristic in its structure, and apparently coimtitutes a series of links 
in a broken cluiin that formerly connected the stilf'more extensive and imrmrtant 
^lalayo-Polynesian (or AuHtronesian) family with its original Asiatic home. 
Fnrther, be it remembered that of all the languages of the scattered Austroasiattc 
^ family (aa it has been styled) only one other beside* Mon. namely Khmer (or 
Cambojan), possesses litcrari' records going back beyond the most recent times 
All the rest are known only in their modern forms. VTien these facts are borne 
in mind, it will be realized how important these Mon rwonis ore, especially the 
older one*. From them alone can we form anything tike an ade<iiiate picture of 
the language in its earlier phases, when its structure was still relatively unim 
paired and perspicuous: for here, too, a.s is ao often the case in the hiatory of 
fangtmgeSj the process of change, both phonetic and morphological, has been 
ummly in the direclitm of decay; tiiere has been a progresrive breaking down and 
obliteration of distinctive feature*.” ’ 
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Thirteen new inscriptions were foimct in Burma during the jear. Of these 
eleven are in Burmese and record the dedication of land to a Pagodu or Monastery, 
or the erection of a monastery and the dedication of land to or the oifertng of 
cooked rice and oil lights to a pagoda, etc. Historically they are not important, 
and the earliest of them is dated 1311 A.D. The other two—one a short inserip* 
tion of two lines in Gupta character and the other a long one in Hcvanogari— 
have been sent to the Government Epigraphist in India for decipherment and 
translation. The longer inscription, which was found inscribed on three faces 
of a stone pillar on the platform of the Bhittnung Temple at Mrohaung in the 
Akrab Bistrict, was noticed by Br. Forchhammer in his Notes on Arakan, hut 
unfortunately no step had ever been taken to have it deciphcrcfl and traiis1ate<l. 
The'shorter inscription in two lines in Gupta character ivas found ai Veaali, 
which is situated about $ miles to the north-w'cst of Mrohaung, It can at least 
claim an .antiquity as early a,H the, 8th century A.D, Should theste two inscrip- 
tions prove to contain historical facts, they will be of great value for the history 
of ancient Arakan, which is much enshrouded in myth. The Government 
Epigraphist has been asked to decipher them and translate them with a view 
to having them publi.died in some future issue of the Epiffraphw Birmanka, 

Of new Moslemic inscriptions Mr. Yazdani reports that about forty have 
been copied, some of them interesting from an historical point of view. For 
exantple, nxie inacriptinn founr] at the Elgaiuhit Fort (Karlmnagar District) 
mentions the name tif Rne Bitidrnbon. a historian of Aurangzib's reign, whose 
work although not pubtisliecl yet, is of constderable iniptirfcnnco for the history 
of that period. Rae Bindmbati served as a writer to Anrangzih, but at the 
time the inscriptioD was engraved he seems to have hefd tlie post of Governor 
at tlie Elgandfil Fort. It was an iniporlant outpost on the North-East Frontier 
of the Qutb Sliahi kingdom and had'often lM>en a Itone of contontion lietwecn them 
and the Zamindars of Telingana. The selecrtion of a Hindu Governor for such 
a place indicates the characteristic shrewdness and sagacity of Aurangzib. 

Two other inscriptioDs. belonging to the reign of Muhammad Tiiglilaq, are 
important os ticing among the earlie-st Moslem epigraphs in the Deccan. One 
of them was found at the Qandhar Fort in tlie Nanded District, and the other 
at the Bodhon Mosque, 16 miles from Nizamabad. The history of TughTaq'H 
conquests in the Doccnii b known only in the barest out line, so that every new 
■record which throws light on the exjieditions which he led there, is of value. 

In la.st year’s report a reference was mafic lo the discovery of certain Nizam 
Shnhi inscriptions ar the ^Mitur Fort, Aiir.'ingaHad District. One of the 
tnecriptions establish^ the reign of a new Mug, IJurhan Nizam Shah III, 
lietween the reigns of Miirtala Nizam Shah II and Husain Nizam Shah—1610-30 
A.D. Colonel T, W. Haig, whoae limtsof the dynasties of the Beccan are by far 
the most reliable and complete, has omitted the name of this king. 

Only one number of the EpigrapAia indo-M&slemiea was published doring 
the year. Another is in the prees which, it is hoped, will be published simul- 
-taneously with this rejKirt. The ensuing iimuTjer contains an interesting article 
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bj' MuLulflvi Zrtfiir HaHcin on the inacriptions of Siknndar Sfiah Lodi, one of 
which was r^ntly distwered near Haiiz Khoss, Delhi, by Sir Henrv Sharp, 

The Archeological Chemist, Mr, Sana tHIah, worked for about 5^ months 
at Calcutta, continiiing tlie preservation of the "antiquities in the Indian 
Museum, for which he had been specially deputed there iiutnedintely after his 
return from England in the middle of 1917. The total number of various 
objects treated by him this year are detailed as below 
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for, the rest of the year Mr. Sana TJllah was engaged in helping Professor 
Cecconi, the Italian expert, in preserving the painting at Ajanta, and was also 
deputed to visit tlie mnsefunis at Madras, Patna and Lahore to adviw thn 
Curators regarding the treatment of several different clusses of antiquities. In 
Uhore, a valuable collection of textiles, some SftO in number, which was being 
destroyed by jMSt was suecessfully treated and saved with the help of hydrocyanic 
aoid gas. 

Hitherto, the task of notifying aneienr monuments as protected under the 
Ancient Monuments Act, and the duty also of providing funds for their conser¬ 
vation have devolved upon tlw Lociil Governments, but with the transfyr, under 
the Refonm Scheme, of financial i^ponsibility to the C«itral Goveimment. 
mean.s .obviously had to be found for enabling the Central Government, If not 
to control the statutory protection of monuments, at least to limit its own oblign- 
tions. Accordingly, while it wivs ruled by the Reforms Act, that monuments, 
when protected, should ipso facto pass into the charge of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, it was flhto provided that the Governor General conld by notification in 
the Gazette exclude particnlar moDumente from the operation of this rule. As 
a resnlt of these proviaions, the Local fiovemments, on the one hand, have been 
hastening to apply the Act to a large number of monuments which for one reason 
or another had not previously been protected; apd, on the other hand, the 
Director (General has been overhauling and rigidly revising the liste of these 
protected monuments and rejecting on behalf of'the Central Government anv 
which were not deemed to be of real ntitional importance, or for the preservation 
and maintennnce of which expert an^hmolngical advice was not required This 
work is still in progress, and it will probably be another twelve months before 
any degree of finality i« reached. 
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In Purma owing^ to some misappi^hensioti in the public mind as to the 
meaning of the word “ protectioD in regard to ancient nionument,, serious diffi¬ 
culties have long been experienced in the application of the Ancient llonuoients 
Preservation Act to religious edifices. It is particitlarlj unfortunate that this 
misapprehension should exist, because there is no Pro^dnee of India in wliich 
the public seem more devoted to their monuments aud more anxious for their 
preservation, and it is onlv through the infitrimientaltt}* of the Act that Clovern- 
ment can under the law afiord the assistance it desires to. As all elTorts to 
explain the position had failed and the public persisted in their misUiken idea 
that protection involved some meaHore of interference on the part of Government, 
it waa reluctantly decided to abrogate the noti Heat ions of protection which had 
previously been issued and the a4une were wididritwu in General Bepartment 
Xotifimttion JIo. 279, dated tlie 21st Sepicmljer 1915. The promulgation of the 
new hiw restricting the work of the Department to protected monumeuts only 
would thus create a situation of some dilTicuity, if it were to lie applied to Burnia. 

With a limited number of moutimeiitfi to lQif>fc after, and its resiKtasihilitiec 
towards them more clearly defined, the Archaeological DepiirtTnent will hence¬ 
forth l*e saved much of that dissipation of energj' which was inseparable from 
the old arrangement, and will be able to organize its work on more methodical 
and efficient lines. 

At the same time it will be spared much of Um lalwitr previously bestowed 
on the listing of monuments. Hitherto these lists have had to include each 
and every ancient monument in a ProvunDe, however insignificant and vnluelcss 
it might lie. But for tl»e future they will lie restricted to the two or throe tlimtsand 
buildings in charge of the Department, and while (heir bulk can thus Ik* vjistly 
reduced, their quality con lie projmrtionately imprmed. Meanwhile, with the 
printing of the fourth and last volume, which woa sent tti press during the year, 
the lists for the Delhi Frovinee, compiled on the old s^*stem, have now been 
brought tn completion, This fourth volume tontains the monmnetits of fl) 
Badarpiir. (21 Badi, (3) Xangloi, (4) Bawana, (3) Kanjhaola, (6) Najafgarh, m 
Palam and (8) Shahdera Zails, Inasmuch as its three companion volumes were 
already in print, and the manuscript of the fourth practically finished lx*fore 
the introduction of the Eeforras Scheme it was obviously undesirable to interfere 
with the plan of the work at the kat moment, tn the Central Circle, on the 
other hand, the lists arc still far from being complete, and it has therefore been 
decided to modify the instructions upon which the local officers there had pre¬ 
viously been working, so as to eliminate frouj their lists whatever monmuents 
have been taken out of our charge. In the course of the year Pandit Hirananda 
Shastri made a personal inspection of all the chief monuments in the 
Mnzaffarpore District and a few in the Champarnn, and drafted descriptive 
notes on the same. It is hoped that the new list for this Province^ which for 
one reason or another has lieen so long delayed^ wiD now be brought to 
completion ajid issned at an early date. 

In the Western Circle, Uie Bomljay Branch' of the Eoyal Asiatic Sodoty 
bad 2.340 coins nnder examination at the close of 1929 and received a further 
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2,921 for examination in lS2t. Of the latter one gold coin was received from 
Bijapnr, 2,032 copper from Igatpuri, 7 gold from Eatnagiri, 774 gold from 
Dharwar and 107 from Dhulta. Out of these 1,155 were distributed to the- 
various inueeumft and 3,854 iioina were still awaiting examination at the close of 
the period uinjer report. 

Finds made in other parts of India were of less account. In the Madras 
Presidency 5 cases of treasure trove were reported from the Tanjore District, 
one from Ranumd and one from the Nortli Arcot District, but these were, all finds 
of iiictal images or antiquities other than coins and. with one exception, which 
was of little or no value were acquired for the Madras Museum. In the Central 
C^le. two finds of 17 and 3 coins respectively were niade in the Champaran 
District, and T8 of these comprising issues of Shah Jeban, Shah Alam II and 
AJamgir II wert* distributed to various muBeuma, The hoar<l of 520 coins 
discovered in the previous year at Parsimdi in the Birbhnm District proved to 
consist mainly of issues of Shah Jehan containing specimens from no fewer than 
21 out of the 35 known mints of this monarch, 321 out of the 529 were rejected 
ae being eitlter tooeommou tir too worn for mngeiitn purposes, and Uie remainder 
were distributed to tlie Delhi, Laliorc and Indian Museums, 

In the Frontier Circle, ijo finds were reported, although in a country bo 
riih in antiquarian remains it is obvious that treasure must frequentIv come 
to light which is not brought to notice. Accotdtngiy, the Superintendent in 
Peshawar is making an effort to advertise the actual provisions of the Treasure 
Trove Act so os to bring it lionie to the fjeople how much more advantageous it 
is to them to notify treasure than to dispose of it to the local goldsmith, but 
It would be unwise to be sanguine nf the result of.even a snstained effort in this 
direction, as the people have a deep .seated and ijcrhaps ineradicable suspicion 
of the authorities in regard to matters of this kind. 

The tours of the Arclucological Superintendeuts are chronicled in their 
retire reports and need not be fnentiont>d here. My own movements embraced 
visits to Taxila, Agra, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Tlijapur and Bombay, I was 
at Taxila for nearly 0 weeks in order to supervise the t.'onservation and excava* 
tion works in progress there. Dr. Spo<jrjer’s movciiients as Deputy Director 

General of Archmology were confined to .Vgra, Patna. Nalanda, Muttra and 
Taxila. 

The JoUowiDg publications were issueil during the year!-_ 

1. Annual Eeporl of iho Dirertor General of Archaology in Indio for 

the year 4918-19, 

2. Memoirs of the Arehaolqgical Department Nos. 7-12, 

3. Annual Eeports of the Southern, Wesicrn, Eastern, Northern, ^Frontier 

and Burma Circles as well as the Eeport of the Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent for Epigraphy, Southern C’ircle, for the year 1919-20. 

4 Epigraphia Indica, Volume XV, Parts V, VI, and Vll. 

5. Catalogue of the Photo-negatives in the olhee of the Director Gefieral. 
of Archeeology in India. 
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6. Epigraphia Birmanica, Volume I* Part IT, Volume II, Parte I and 

n. 

7, Tile^MosaicB of the Lahore Fort, by Dr, Vogel. 

3,, Epigraphia Indo-MoeleTuica 1917-18, 

357 volumes, iiiduding periodk-ale, were received in the Central Library. 
Of the!^ 81 were received os presents and 30 in exchange, while 240 were 
purchased. 

A list of the photo-negntives prepared in the Director GeneraPe office during 
the year is published as Appendix D to ibis Report. 

At the joint invitation of the Governmeiit of India and Hia Exalted High¬ 
ness the Nizam’s Government Mon. A. Foucher came out to IiuHa for certain 
special work, cbiefiy at Ajanta, Re wa.s afterwards appointed by the Gchtmti- 
mcnt of India additional officer of the Arclueological Department in the Frontier 
Province for one year, taking over charge on the 1st April 1020, for research 
work. Consequent on the permanent transfer of Professor D. R. Bhandarkar 
to the Calcutta University in January 1921, Moo. Foucher held charge of the 
Archseological Section of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, until such time as a 
permanent SuperinteDdent; could be appointed for that section. In the Central 
Circle (old Eastern Circle) Pt. V. Nateea Aiyar was granted combined leave 
on Medical Certificate from 5tlt March 1021} Ft. Hiranandu Shastri, 
Officiating Assistant Superintendent, was appointed in his place as Officiating 
Superintendent of that circle. Mr, M. Hamid Kuraishi was appointed to 
officiate as Assistant Stiperintendeni in his stead. In the newly created Eustem 
Circle, Mr, K. N, Dikshit was appointed OfFiciating Superintendent, with head¬ 
quarters at Calcutta. 

Mr. J. F. Blakiston. Superintundeut, Muhammadan and British Monuments, 
Northern Circle, proceeded on long leave in October 1020. Mr, J. A. Page being 
appointed to officiate for him. On the former’s return from leave he resumed 
chaise of the office at Agra. Mr. d. A. Page was granted leave from April Qtli 
to October 1920. 

The Sanskrit scholarship awartled to Mr, Madho Sarup Vats, M.A., in 
March 1920 was extended for a period of one year. The scholarship for Persian 
and Arabic Inscriptions was. under special orders of the Government of India, 
awarded to Mr. Ram .Singh Aujha for training in Archaroiogical Chemistry 
under the Arclueological Chemist in India. Mr. J. F. Seervai resigned his 
architectural scholarship. 

JOHN 1L4RSHALL, 
Direetor-Genfral of Archtrolofft/. 
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APPENDIX A. 

of tkc leU^ Nd. 2Z-^J77t iht SSih Match J922^jmm Sir Cceil Smithy Vi^crii and AlbcH 
Lovtdm, t& the Direeior-Omertd 4}f Archmdoff^ im /Wm. 

I expect; y^n woiulcEmg whAt we have bmn doiii^ vrjih the tpecmteii of poredain or nioue 
which ym eeat us in June last. I Aufauiitted it to the Prafesfiorii st the Impeml College of Bckmce^ 

have onlj now got their report# hsek^ I am aendtng yon copies herewith. Professor Baker SAys 
la his covniing lettar :— 

*' h i* an pxtmnAiy iliffiriiU tkiin^ ^ Pipkiap iKati|[b 1 (vm\ CabHy cl«ar in my nw«» mlnij that my Idba «l [M mifiB b 
WtfTWt” 

** Yoo wiU tMiik ifaiL I tore Ikw «krtr» hui mj nttriupt to imiilal# il srliivbTly t<)uk Ihtw Amito'* 

I msy euy that Prufessor Baker s report only ooufinuii the report which I had already hod froca 
Stanley Clarke, the head of the Indiati Museum, who, as you probihly know, fijui Mmiell cotuuder- 
able kimwiedge of obemistry. 

I have also shown the spodmen to Raekhsm. lie ii even mure puxzteit liy tt. His view ia Ihut 
the cbaTiictcr of the tamiDg (it boi evidenlly been tiimtid on a lathe) uinkes it very diBiouh lo uiiiId]^ 
stand how it can possibly b# of the date nnggested. 1 luppoHe your evidence poos la sbow quite 
certAinly that il belong to the period of the other finds at TaxUs f Of oauise you know os well as 
I do the lapterious way in which objects of later date eometimits tnd tbair wny Into olri sites, ua 
witness, die Cbiai^ ftnnff-bottles, which were so long regarded os having been Intind tindor eireum^ 
stances pointing to a pre-CbrWiatt date, 

I am retumiitg the ip^tnien to you bmwitb, as you requested, but in view of the rarity and 
the intereet of these and the iKiateriah we should be ^try grateful to you if you could pmibly apace 
even the amallent specimens "— 

(IJ (or the Departtaent of Caramica in thia Ituoaum; tuul (2) for dm Katural Hiatory Uuimunu 

COPY* 

[MPEBL-VL aiLLEGE OP SOEXCE AKU rZOAMOWQW 

(Roval CotaLnnn or Bcinxcx. ) 

South Kensington^ 
Londonn S.W. T. 

Kecc of Parcckundike plate frcim Indio* 

Jua/yfii. 

Oir debd «npb— 

mpL 

dUim - - * - * 1* - - . - i. * i. ♦ 9**40 
Iftgtffi o)diS» OBil AJuia&ui , - ^ 

Um» '12 

MagB«w.'OS 

Tills iTOTTeaponds very closely to on anulyib of natural quarte. As wiU be seen by tho attached 
report from the Geology Department, the microaGopic exununation pointa to the same eoncliision, 
but no single apecimen of qoarta has been found in the nstufa) stole whkh baa the peculiar arrange- 
meuto of crymtola. 

1 made an attempt to reproduce the substonce by heating quarts for three months in an electric 
furnace to about the highest tomperaiure of a funure which wauld be availablu in early canes. 
jnu« gave im opalescent materiat, which, howaveft wto not tdeolical numacopicaUy with the 
sample submitted, 

Q 3 
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The qa*rt* MuJd not have b€<n fiuied BB Mr. Brimirnidi liw suggested, etneo the piste has a 
specific gimv-ity of 2-W (ideatic«l with uatursl quart*) comp&wd with 2'S8, the specific gravity of 
melted quartz. A fragment on fuaion m the 017-hydregeii flame first apUts, like ordinary quart*. 

md tlten faae^. 

My own opinion, for what it ia worth, ia that this U a natural produrt (eitremaly rare smeo no 
simitar subrtance liw heea found by geologists) produced, possibly in a voWo n^on, by long 
continued heating of ordinary quarts. 

H. B. BAntCR. 


COPY. 

RU^OKT ON SPRPmRKS stTMOTTSD BT PROFRSSOB RaKER. Bv A. BrAMHAIiI^ 

The sample consists of a ghnffly, appawutly opaline matrix, packed with minute gtanulcs of 
crystalliecd wlica (quarts) showing n euiiotia property; though granular the ciystals ate ortenlated 
in paraUfi positioiw cryntnllo-graphically, U., their vertical axes tm (mainly) normal to the flat sides 

oE the vpecimeti- 

Their orientatinn woold be difficult indeed to account for, if we a^Bume that the epedmen ia a 
planed-dowD slab fmm a tough rock masa; for such a rock, hypothetical couditionB likely to have 
determined a parollel ‘ lie ’ for the cryatnlA can not he framed-wbether the rock was originnlly (o) 
wholly glassy, opaline, and of thennoaqueoua origin, or (6) wholly glassy, doe to rapid chilling 
ftom n st&tB ol InsiDiB. 

It is less difficult to conceive that the plate may have been obtained by fusing highly siliceona 
material, and be retarding oooUng during contact of a fused cake with some plane surface. There 
U, I believe, a very thin selvage, which however is not entirely glassy. 

There exists experimental evidence to ahow that an opaline slab devitrified under aimilar condi- 
tions woidd produce auoh a remarhahly uniform lie of ctjratal grains developed by heat. 

Ceitun minute pluinose, and roughly spherulitic crustal structureu—scanty enough—arc 
suggestive of devitrificatioD. 

Analysts for water content — 

(tf) below no degrees. 

(i) between U0—300. 

( 0 ) above 300 degrees, 

would probably help towards determining the origin. 

A. Brauuau.. 


APPENDIX B. 


^peeiot YAc/oBoadnp oBoteenti wwf« wbJc out 0 / fAc upeeiat gtnui cj me laitA prooided 

Ay (kt GffKfwntMt India. 

Be. 


Deputy Director»Gciietal’a salaiy ...... 9,600 

X)o. do. local allowance ..... 3,000 

Do. do. travefling allowauK ..... 2,000 

Do. dn. contingendcs ..... 1,000 

Mon. A. Poacher's salary ........ 12,000 

Exploration at Taxila . . . . . . . - * 10,000 

Archseotogical Library at Simla ..... . 3,000 

Bikabali Mnnusccipt . • ...... 3,400 


Carried over . 44,000 
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Bju 

Brought forward < 44,00(1 

ftanf ilii Monogniph 4,000 

• Mr. B* L. Chama’s aaifliy 1,308 

Cljuted Provioces .,,.*>*<•* 6,000 

Burma .. 5,000 

Panjah . ... * 12.600 

North*W«it Prontiar Province 3,000 

Bombay 10,000 

#Bihiu and Otiasa 6,000 

Delhi 6,192 

Water aup^y, Delhi 866 


Total , 90,85D 


ATPENDIX C, 

Sipenditure on Me Afehttologimt Z^jKirffaertf/cr the t/mr 19S0-21. 

Ba, 


Boathent CSrcle 


Archaolo^ . 
Epigraphy 



Western Chnla 
Eastern Cude 
' Cential Ciiele 


Northern 


^ Superintendont, Htndn and Boddhiet Monumenti 


Huhamnmdan and Brituh Monuments 


Prontier Circle . , ■ 

Burma 

Directoi^Qcnernl of Arcfanlogv including Government Epigraphist and 
thn Qovertiment EpigraphUt for Moeli-m Insoriptiosa 


21,266 

31,064 

72.018 

16,780 

• 99,626 
19,288 
26,617 
20,889 
37,697 

1,26,690 


Total . 4.01,664 


E]rpe]}ditun on conservation, etc., iudoding grantB-in'aid from Imperial 


Bevunuee— 

Madias , . , . - 


a 

a 




38.146 

Bombay . . • » • 


s 

a 


4 

4 

94,839 

Central India (Dhar SUte) , 


* 

m 


4 

4 

4.237 

AjmeT , , 4 a • 


* 

4 


» 

* 

907 

C Asaani . ^ 



w 


4 

4 

4,427 

Bengal (E. 



■» 


m 


12,467 

4 Bihar and Oriua 


■n 



m 

4 

12,666 

Bihar and Prodncee 


4 

# 


4 

4 

11,708 

f Hindu and Buddhist Monuments 

4 

* 


» 

■ 

14,668 

V imjft and Britiali MoLnumeiiti 

4 


* 

4 

60,055 


Carried ovr? 


2/)3,999 
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Biooght forwBtd 

I'HiJiitltt aiid BuddJliift Momuaeiifca 
Cnh«d miii Britifili SIonuiuEnte 

Delhi , . - .. 

Bufnta 

North-West Frontier Provinee 

... , . 


Bii. 

aj5.w* 

1,22,932 

72,Bi5!0 

63.120 

13,123 

22,60f> 


Total < 6,40,388 




Special eharges— 

Deputy Dtrector-Geoernr* 80 toiy . , , - • ^ ■ 

Do. do. Iwial allcwwice, Ti A., and contiogeiusiw 
B. 1*. Dhaiaa*8 saloty 
Atiti(}uitiiis 
tiihnry 

Mon. Fouehar’s salary. 

Epigiaphia Indtca and Epigitiphia Indo-Moalewica . < 

HoDotaiium for editing the Epigrapliia Indies , . . 

Other Anihajologicai piiblicatioos 
Director43ein?Eara Report 


9,600 

6,000 

1,308 

4,186 

7,-iB7 

12,6n 

4,244 

1,000 

4,800 

4,608 


Total * 65,640 


APPENDIX D. 

Dniictj^ aarf photij^ph prepared bp tin Departments 




OnalBgL 

PfL&lag»rt^ 

SoutUem Ciitrlej 

rArcbnuoIftgy ***** 

9 

123 

LEpigrtphy , . . . , 

6 

49 

WeAtem Circle 

t 4 * W * * 

19 

403 

Bftatem Ciicle 

, , a * * * 

16 

148 

CentT^ Circb * 

a m a * * ^* ;* 

3 

133 


'StipennUuiideBti UuliACPniad^ and 




i British Uonuniciits 

27 

132 

Nortlitm Cmhi 

1 Do* HLodu Aod Buddhist 




Mimunictits * 

21 

172 

f lonticT Cirole 

m. t a a « * * 

9 

89 

Btuira Cirde 

* Hi a a * * * 

7 

109 

Diiector'-Gmml ci{ Acchc&ology . , . * 

5 

132 


Total . 

119 

1,492 
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APPENDIX E, 

List of HfjJiiosi prepwi bt/ the of/ice of the Direetor-GeHtfel of JrcWqjy in India, iurity the y«r 

J920-S1^ 


Ko, 


UMHpUiolu 


1 1 

frontier Provinee. 

JAuiiim 

Iiikt^!^ clAnia^ei) of Buddba « « # » 

Oi'xBi' 

2 

m * * 

ii n li « ^ * 

tP 

n 

Toxifei— 

Bliii Moand • 

View ffoio BoMth-Eaist . 

fi 

4 

11 . T 

rw 14 Saptli « . « • P • - 1 

ii 

5 

tl ■ * 

1 

,, ,. Bqlltll-WMt 


6 

It * * 

II * + p <» # ■■ ■■ 

l« 

7 

11 * 

„ „ Stnith .. 

11 

B 

» 4 

„ ,, East • • , . • • * 

rt 

» 1 

ft * # 

Antiquiiia — 

A. 1055 Chalcedony ptndaot; . . , . 

if 

10 

n • ■ 

B. 590 Stone head of nm i 

C. IlOB Gold pendant; 

D. 1563 Ton-cotta mould; 

E. 320 Chalcedoi^ leal; 

F. SOSClByaeal, 

^nfifodte*— 

A, 1134, Agate pendant;. 

n 


* 

t 

Bi 0<3, fi M 

C. 1134, „ „ 

D « « bwdi 

E. 1354, CondisA head ; 

F. 075, Agate bead ; 

G. 1132, Corsdian ear-rii^; 
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APPENDIX E— onmtd. 



St^ 

Fl(kda nod Uijitrbt* 

riraaf|rtiqiL 

8iie. 



TaxHa — Punjab 
—eontd. 

Antiquitiet —ciontd. • 

H. 887» Agat« bead ; 


i!; 



1 1. Comi^}ian pendant; 

J. 1124, Cornelian bead ; 

K. 1200, Agate pendent i 

L. 680, Agate bead ; * 

M. 1300, Agate pendant. 



11 

12 

Btilr Motmd . 

IP • * 

Sont oUJtet^h— 

A. mi, B. 15M, a m D. g09 , 

ilctai abjttis— 

A/176 OopjMf trideat ; 

ei'xsi* 

■ 1 



B/IISG Iroti knife \ 

C/13T4 Co{Y}itT whcd j 

D/G02 Iron nrrottr-hesd. 


i 

\ 

13 

« • * 

Miiai 

A/505 Iron fipeni- hmd ; , 


' 



B/8&2 Iron pick; 

ij 

,1 

14 

tt * ■ 

C/U12 IronadKc^ 

4 

PctttTU'4~ 

A/781 Earthen eltiua r 

* * * * ^ 


f 



B/609 vase. 

rr 


IS 

if * w 

PaUtrjf— 

744, Earthea eoole with one spoct 



16 

ri * ■ 

A/10O4 Eortheti tobo; . 

ft 

1 



Bim ,, kune. 

it 

- 

17 

n * * 

Pottery— 

781, Earthen ghara 

' * ■■ 



18 

ri * - 

A/flS9, b/^79 Eortben ghara 8 qi{ i 

ff.^ 


19 

»« * - 

<i««, b/iaae, t/noi Emi»„ .iu..,j 

n 

tt 


I 










































No. 

20 

21 

32 

23 

34 

36 

20 

27 

38 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


31 


APPENDIX 


iHio* ADd D{«Lt:lc«^ 

JD^iwiriptioa. ^ 

fam 

Tctribi — Punjab 
—CMJQtd. 

Bbir MouAd . ^ 

Potfeiy—eoiatd, 

*/1682, b/9ll. 

si'Kat' 

fi * ► 

1176, Earthen cup with lonipa .... 

r* 

rt * * 

a/071, b/1084, c/S83 Eiutiieneupii . . . 

H 

11 * 

&50 T^rmootta kuidie vm * . , * 

If 

pt ■ * 

Edrtli«a stoppcT 259-3b; . , ^ * 

tt 

m * ^ 

EartlieD ptaquo 1044* 3c* j 

tt rr 314* 

A/G. 95* Tfirt&ODtta Umo with armour i * ^ 

iP- 

HAthid Mfllial 

b/I t57 tomo of a ; 

c/1453 Teirafiotlik totso of a 

View from tbe Nottli 

tf^ 

tt * 

OnKip of copper vesietfl in , 

if- 

H 

■ 1 *i J| fw PI a . « ^ 

ft 

tl * 

t/9IW Copper goblet, b/P7J7 Copper goblet , 

wr- 

#1 • 

M/Slt9 Copi>er goblet, b/91t9 Copper goblet . 

tf 

ri * 

90 Agate rod 

Pf 

tt ■ 

91 IS Copper goblet ...... 

erxir 

11 * 

61 S Copper tiar . .. 


I* 

91 19 Copper cup (shallow} . . , 

II 

tw ■ 

a/91 2 Copper apoon, b/91 4 Copper book . 

i* 

PM * 

91 9 Copper vasa ..... . . i 

ft 

IJ ■ 

91 7 Copper lid 


r# * 

91 S Copper jog . . . . . . . | 

tt 


if 

Sitkap « 


137— Stonit caskxt ^ , 

View from Nortb-^fiut (Put detail} 
View fiom the West Bloqk D, , 


6J'x8i' 
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APPfiSDtS E-^awKt 


No. 

PIm Ukd INnrioL 

HatctiyiAao. 

Si»^ 


TuxUa—Punjab 

* 



—concld. 



*2 

Sitkap . 

£11^ €«pp«r 

ej'xaj' 

4d 

tf * ■ * 

762, Copper nuRDT 

j ir 

44 

ki * « V 

110, Troaun . * . . * ^ , 

ji 

45 

41 « - t 

58fi, Copper goblet. 

i' 

46 

W i * • 

883, Copper baaui. 

It 

47 

n * • * 

219, Iron gliaia ....... 

ir 

4« 

■■i f ■ 

if « ■ - * 1 ^ 

11 

4« 

if * ■ ■ 

230 fj£oj]£ plaqtiQ * , , , ^ 

H 

50 

11 * * » 

108^ 0cii|i|i«r pcui ^ - - H , . . 

P4 

51 

ti f i , 

ItfS, Marble vauc , 

IP 

52 

w “ ■ * 

139, Copper bnnier - . , * ^ 

T> 

53 

r# * * - 

318, „ lioii (before de^uiog} * ^ , 

ii 

54 

iJ < ■ + 

ff M (after cJeaaiDg} # . * * 


53 

j* + . ♦ 

750, Copper jtig. . 

ir 

36 

11 # » . 

7tt3» Stone pkjju# . » « . ^ 

it 

57 

It ^ * 

I43r Glndi ita:vtt 

■ ■ i # # 

6i'x4r 

58 1 

MW - 9 ,. 

^^7^ ti tt ■■-***, 

il 

59 

fH * * P 

22<l, Stone Cinaket . * * 

f' - ft , , 

If 

60 


171, Copper cut 

11 

6t 

■I 

. 

n 

62 

Jf * K P 

a/sk. 18 Copper riog, b/465 Copper ring . 

ft 

m 

11 ■ * * 1 

09 Coppoi tiUipot 

ff 

04 

■ 1 P 4 * t 

a/766 Copper inJcpot, b/766 Copper vaae . 

ti 

05 

fi ^ * * 

o/KW Terracotta %ire, b. tamcotta bead 

If 



1 

■ -- 1 
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APPENDIX E—eonfd. 


Km 

PUw wad DUkcieL 


Sim 






QnttcM^rt CoiiLEttB 

tUFEESfilOKS, 




66 

Bf^n&TBS 

* 


Afiokti ; 

SMm I boTLi 


* 

4 

4 


04*X8i» 

87 

ft 



ft 

Sonfllu Bdict 

4' 

p- 

P 

A 

4 

- 

M 

6S 

tf 

* 


ff 

Sjihitirmm 

* 




« 

a 

fl 

69 

fi 

p 


If 

Ruptuib Bdiot , 







70 

■* 



ri 

1*1 II 





d- - 

a 

Pf 

71 

tp 


- 

]st tbel! 

p' *- 

* 

* 

* 


m- 

!■ 

II 

72 

1 

* 


n 

p> >■< 

a 

a 

i. 


4 


m 

73 

H 

m 


ip 

P w 

■ 

a 

a 


4 

P' 

H 

74 

i» 

* 


2ad lim 

* * 

4 

P 



r 

a 

fi 

75 

M 

■ 


* 

It 


P 

# 

* 


r 

* 

■ 

11 

7fi 

fi 

■ 


II 



«' 

m 


* 

a 

I* « 

77 

XT 

i 


SrdUaift 

* m 

#■ 

a 

■m 


m 


H 

76 

il 

* 


n 


4 

P 

* 


■ 

*■ 

h 

79 

* 

If 

#• 


i* 

P m 

P- 

P 

* 



a 

If 

60 

ii 

W> 


itb \im 

« * 

* 

* 

a 


•9 

a 

ti 

81 , 

ft 

« 


rt 

# * 

t 

# 

■a 


A 

P 1 

u 

83 

n 



II 

* ■• 

P- 




m 


tf 

63 

If 



5th lin^ 






w 


It 

64 

rw 

* 


n 

« * 

4 

P 

* 


w 

* 

* 

m 

85 

n 

* 


ft 

■ a- 

a 


a 


m 

a 

c* 

86 : 


P 


Oth lino 


a 

1 

a 


■ 

a 

tf 

67 




11 

P a 

■P 


a 


•# 

a 

IV 

8S 

Pf 



ff 

* « 

V 

* 

P 



» 

If 

89 

14 

* 

■P 

7Ui lino 

* » 

V 

w 

P 




It 

90 

!■ 

* 


fl 

V ■ 

m 

a- 

■■ 


■# 

* 

|i 

91 

Pi 


1 









tf 


b2 
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APPEKDES E— 


No. 

ifDd DbtrVffL 

l>9«rriptiofi. 


92 

BcnikiM , . 




* 


«■ 




fti'xRi' 

95 


« 









tk 

04 

i ft * . 

f* 









i 

06 

M m ^ 

9th linn 



1 






r* 


» * * 

« 









M 

07 

|i * - 

ti 









tt 

OR 

■ 1 ■ ■ 

10th linn 









ft 

99 

PI « * 

tt 









rt 

100 

* It * , 

n 









It 

101 

*t 9-9 

llth tine 










103 

ff ^ m 





I 

















Ip 

103 

It * a 

T1 









4P 

104 

li * . 

iSth linn 









1 ft 

106 

Il « # 

jj 









11 

100 

if » 

tt 









II 

107 

II ^ . 

13tb Line 









tl 

IDS 

* * 

Ik 









n 

109 

, t* - ;• 

m 


# 







ft! 

no 

tt * M 

14th line 


m 








in 

til * . 

4'i 












1 ■ 


F 







♦k 

112 

fl # * 

iSth Udo 


* 



















tt 

iia 

IT - P 

It 


- 



4 




J* 

114 

n * * 

|i 


i 








116 

II h * 

161b line 


• 







tt 

lift 

H •. « 

nthliiu 


- 







n 

IIT 


tt 



- 

- 

- 




fp 

118 : 

tJ ■ 

l€th line 


•V 

p 


* 

- 



n 
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APPENDCS B—eoHdd. 



Add PubriEt 

IkKtiEi^cui. 


119 

BenuTfij 

a 


lElk liite * * . . « a * a 


120 

t* 

-I- 


tSlh tlDC a * # 4 * ■ a 

II 

121 





n 

122 

« 

- 


20th hoe 

II 

123 

n 




It 

124 

ii 

m 


2!st lino . .. 

i 

ft 

126 

II 




it 

136 

MisceUaneous 

# 

XIV c^tqitiry * Kufie * astrcliili^ tthowing dtnidhi/ or ivfe 

fi 

137 

II 



Tnblift of horiAoiu of a XfY ceotturf " KoliP * nfftrolubc 

If 

123 

II 

* 


TnUlet ffcl 14 XIV oetitorr * Kofir' Aitmlibo iff" 

If 

129 

rr 

- 


Bmok of ft Xrn i3i!tiiitry * Nft&kM * aft^rotabft * * 

n 

130 

*9 

* 


XIV ^ftDtiiry * XuHo ' NftttoUbci 


131 

n 

ti 

«• 


Venter of a “ Knfir' Mtmlftbe—XTV owtory 

«» 

132 

ff 

a 


H. ' Naskhi ^ ftffitolabfs —XVXI fiaairttiy * 

* 

If 


APPENDIX F. 


Report of lAe ArchaotogicaJ Serthm, Indian Mvsrvm, for ike year ending Slit Starek J921. 

EotablinkmenL —'Profeemr D. R, BhaDdnrksr, M.A,, vw in charge of tbo AiduiKiIogio«t Section 
up to tbe afternoon of t)ic fOth JanoMT 1931 , when Moiuieur A Pouolur of tlie UiuTeniit; of Paijf 
•took DTei from bUn and leniained in chaise tUJ the end of the year. 

Maulavi Natir Ahmad wna appointed ABsistant Ctmtor Imn the lith Decembef J920. 
on piobatkia, in place of Blaulavi A. At- J, hfuhammad who reTerted to hia appointtnent in the ofBee 
of the Superinteodanl of Amhioology', Central Ci«Ie< Patna. 

One Jamadar and a Peon have tteen add<>d to the ataff of meniala. 

Ijttve .—Maulavi A M. J. Muhanunid iraa on leave up (o 5Ist October 1920. 

Uanahi Wahiduddin Ahmad was on privilege leave for one montli from 'il«t February 1921. 

LUtrartt,^Ot^ bundrnd and fifty-two books, iocluduig vaiioue preeentatioDS and jonmale »nb- 
ecribed to weiv added to the Library, 

PAofo^opAr.^Five hundred and eighty-three photographs were received duiii^ the year from 
the drfl arent dicletf of the AinluBolt^cal Survey and the oBSoe of the Director General of Arelueology 
in India. The pliotogiaphs went moanted by Mnnithi Wnhidoddin Ahmad, Markmen. 

Crefferuj.—Jl) Mr. Percy Brown retnroicd from leave in the afternooD of llth December 1920 
and resumed bis dnties aa Exbibitioa Officer in the gallrrin. 

(2) Pandit B. B. BidyabhiDd, Aaeistant Ciuator, continued to act la official goide^ Among 
many diatinguiahed vimtors recMVed by him and conducted over the ^Ueriea were : ffie Royal 
rHi^uusia the Crown Prince of Boumanii and M. Clemenceou, late Premier of Franoe. 
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{3) hill of the gcouml Hwf of the ikBw wing a{ the Mufioitm buHdmg ^hereui 

mtHoeUaneouA antiquities ore exhibited woi thrown open to the pnlriie towards the eloee of the 
SmaUer antiquities, bath pro-historic and historic, are exhibited in 15 table^coflaa arranged in two 
parallel tom. In one of theae table-leasee^ in one |ieael ia e^ibited the B mall image of Prithi\^ on 
gold leaf unearthed {ram an ancient mound at Lditmya and in two other panels am displayed the 
oonlents of the utonc coffer excav^ated at Pjprabwa by Mr. Caxton Peppe. In the centre of the kail 
are five upright caseon In two of these coses ora exhibited metal imageo from diflarent parts of India, 
ID ona antiquities from B«Klb"Oayj*t and in two others pre-hiatoiic potteries from Tumevelly. Along 
the osAtern and western waliii of the hall arc fixed two rows of wiU in whiuh comparatively 
larger miscellancons antiquities are Iwing arraageii Bosidcs antiquities exhibited in the show-caaes, 
in the southern end of the hall are installed in a mw the big atone coffer of Fiprahwa iond costs of 
the inscribed porticitur of the Lauriya-Arara] and Lauriya-Nandangad columns of Aeoka. lu the 
north-west comer of the hall hi e^hihited the solitary Egyptian Mnmmyp 

Coin-room cmd Antiquities—Profeseor Blmudorkar continued to be in charge ol the coln-'rootu 
and antiquities up to his tnakiug over diiaigt to Mon« FouebetH Moti. Foucher's appointment 
being only a temporary oue, Fondit Bidymbinod took over charge of the oo^ and antiquities from 
PrafefisoF BhandarkuT# 

Nm The stucco bust of a female figure together with tour speciiucmf 

of pottery made of red baked clay were donated to the Scctiun by Mr. A. Wheeler of Ranikhet. The 
provenancii of these aDtiqmties U the vicinity of Alexomlria, Egypk 

(li) Cmnj?.—Altogether 411 new ootna were r«gisteted—336 oilvar, 71 iropper and 4 lead. Out 
of these 96 were purchased and the rest received from the following donors !— 

Arehmobgical Survey, Western Circle. 

Oovernmeut of BengaL 

Oovernment of the United Pravinoee. 

Deputy Commisftkrner of Hoohangabad. 

Froviuciol Maaeum, Lucknow. 

Director of Industries, Ceutml IVovincse&p 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Gwalior Durbar. 

C. P* Wabifa.Esq., Calcutta. 

Out of the total number of coins purchased, the corns (96) classified bebw as (A) noa-Muham* 
madau, belonged ta the collection of the late Dr P. Taylor of Ahmedabad and have been purahased 
from his widow^ There are oihef uoti-hliihanimadan and Muhammadan coins that will be dealt w^ith 
aaxt year. 


Clooflified lint of the coins added during the yiesr— 


cu*. 

# 

Siinir. 

Coppisr, 

l^od. 

(A) Nm-MuhamntaAaH. 

KufifaaD » * , * 


& 

§• 

(rttpta • , » . . , 

A 


* ■■■ 

Western Kshatrapa .. 

23 


1 rn-km 

BaloWii . -. 

1 

■ 

■wm-m 

... 
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■* 1 


Oopper. 


iM) J^Toa-JfuAtfimmadiEiii — contd. 




Tmikutaka ^ ^ ^ » 


1 

... 

Ainihra ecmsage . * , , » 

... 


4 

UjjAU] oaiuAgc . ^ . « . . . . 


14 ' 

a 1« 

SaB^nian of Persia , , . * ^ ^ 

5 

c p a 

WPP 

Eiijpiitaiia and Gujrat coinage 


1 

wep 

Koelirpir coinage « ^ ^ « 

- 

3 


South Indian K^u • « « * « . * 


3 


Unasaigned Modern ^ , p , , . , 

..p 

a 


Native State 

i 

20 


[B] Atuham^midan. 




Add Shahi dynasty 


0 

ri-. 

Moghul « « « « ^ . p . « 

278 

4 

f a-i 

Oudh ^ p 

6 

hmm 

mmn 

Bhopal ^ , i. i p . . 4 

1 

r*m 

m^*4 

Durrani « . # « « ^ - 

4 

... 

... 

Gujrat ^ . 0 . « ^ 

0 

... 

P.. 

Eg^^pt , ^ .. 

mu V 

i 


BabinaJii , ^ « 

mm m 

1 


Malwa , , * * . * * i # 

... 

1 


T<itw. 

336 

71 

4 


Mi^dtancous^l. In ratuult&tion mth t!ie Bwud of TmiEtoeA, Indkn MiiMnta, » ffcw diipliat^ 
«ndptpT«a Btoiwi in th# godoum wftM given away lci«.ns tai Uie Sardftj Mnaenm and Snmmair 
PuhUe Libraiy, Jodhpitr. 

2, PtofasoK and studente of the Cakntta Univmity wens giviEii faciUties fnf atndyii^; eoina in 
the cdn rwra, the Aisaistwit Cuiutor, Pandit B. B* Bidymbtnod, acting m demMMtiBtor for thoftc 
i^dving non-Muhaiikitiadaii ooinSt and the other Awifltani Cnnitor} Maniavi Hafia Nazh* Ahitiadi 
fox those iatcrrated in Moslem coina. 

3, Under the inatnictiQii of the Offioer-in-Cliarge and with the conaent of the Boaptl of Trustees, 
527 Durrani coinfi were amt to the Britkh Museum. London^ in two botehM^ to Le eatatogucd 
there by Mr. Whitehead of the Ptmjab Gvil Service. 
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fIJTDmCIXVflESn QOVEBWWtitfT fldSTflSia, ivpu 

«Airpta» mm ^ . 
















1’I*ATB r. 



[<|) Coi'bttahii dp Ta-t Mihu.: Soi-th wall Looniyti towamm South .West, iiKrotiE coitHtHVATfDM. 



<tll lUTTO. AfTEH LECCnrSTIlL-L’TtOS OP r.lAUANIr. 


prtliii*^ v ti* ^UlU** tif inr ^nrrtt td tud^ Cbt:n|fi, twm. 





















































J*IWlTS II. 




it< Lah«iii *i*TK. iWStiH KokTi tnii(!tu or ^AtiTtiwniit 
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l4t> MMjTjT: VTKW of TliKPLF, tltmilllT CflMSKJiVitTlnK. Visw or TITHFUK, ATTKE ffiNFiEBVHVTinw, 

























































(rfV J VMAMIjbRnt; tt:i5VlfiTMEJCT OF rOWFEHEXOP II ^LL, hl^FORK iWWHftVATJON, 



ih^ lAaiALn.mm: UicvrrryieNT of C05^FiiiiE>tCK H.nijii. afiteii rAHH-iij tinNHEKVATioTs^ 


* rrtrtPi il Ihr lilr I <»4rtrtil, GHA 











































PiiAtEC V. 
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PImATH V[|L 
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I'l.ATK IX, 



tttt NAOIKA WAHJID. CHAHI'ASER: EEFUHE ItKrAIB (pmost). 



(W SAOlJtA MAtailn C’HASlPASISBf AFTK>* WKI’Ant I HAtUi ). 


JL- Hi lita at ilR Aamr mt tw4W ^ 1p^ 
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X. 


Ir() KsKtlTION 'TOlSIi. 




i<vp Tkmi'i.i! at HarMAiiA. AfrfcH I!^«:aa‘Atios. 


^nih»«*flH»< * (I* irf INf nurrrt nf IMtl^nImilB. m 
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1*L^TK XI. 




[a) or from hhumaha. ,^i ^ <1,1 y^tioLs or q ¥ Bimi^iLiA Tidui^Lii. 













































I'JVATK XII 



(n) TiLOMrsLo Ti!«rj4i. I'^uax. 



Iftl SL’LAMAKl TEWnJ!. PA<H?I. 


rhiixi -rt«p»vH Ik iimlHI U ihr iHAcMat Hf |>iiilA> iViJkilik^ 
















































































VUikTK XIH 



S TkIU'I-K. M UnH AlT'O- 



b. foUVJ 


ft, e f( 


r iOBV/) 

St::ALif I'HOM |lA»Atl*A+ *■ 


1 / ^ iJiiv* - 

ASU / ttLASli IIASCll.Kfl 
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/. 

Fimtt FlAteAf^A^ 




rt itf IjtAKCWfMK PA 

































I’UVTI: xn'. 




T*itLA ERcAVATioJis: nK«Ais» »s Uirts Mnrsii moK S«mi 


TiutA Excav.itios»: Uau, wm« HEntarAM ritoM Soith EAfrt. 
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1*l4AT¥ XV. 




IB, ht. *r* 


14. Ht, si". 


Ifl, Ht II'. 


le, Ht. nr. 




iw. Ht- 18*. 


Ifl. I It litr. 


n. Ht. ll>r- 


TAxn.A Hxc?AVATi{tsfl: iMirr-HiKe Ffiow Hsmi Morsn. 



















































































|*WTit XVI. 




ft. Ht, 4V'. 


tr 



fl. Ht. «r. 



10, lit. 4r. II. TIt, ft” 



IB, Ht. 4**'. Ifl. Hr ♦I"- 


1*2. Ht. 4l". 


17. Mt. 41", 







18, Ht. 4 


TaXII,jI KSt'.^VATlONli} fOTTEIUKK ASD rKHRArOTT-^S TfiOK Htttli «<I|*NI». 
























































































I'T.ATW SiVII. 




'iS. 


2T. 


'iO OhUl* r^l AM. 4". 


TaXILA KIKAVATIOSS: (IkMIi AXP OTHKW WiyStTlIft. 


1H>, ItUH. 

AlTTAL HtifS* Eit’EJT N’MIi. 27, ASH }H). 























Vuahs. XVII L 



(itl WirrmA: Klhiwn Jicnv wohsmi-S'Kii 

GOSJitlNKSV.Mti SIARaDEVA. 



(«i Xalahua: HHoyzK otatit. uir thk lu imWA. 



tii) GflPALFfTB TifcAJ* ^JUTTKA: MAUIITA mAGift SCOW 
waiiMitUTFKi> AB MajcahaJj^vi. 



\iH KAlA 7 «nA± IIITJIDHIBT ftTO«K 


P-ltaMi. 4 •* H** ' i4 I irth*.t%lf 
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PL4T& KIX. 






























i^MTH XX. 
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*A book thatisihiUi$ buia block** 
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GOVT. OF rKDIA 'Ci. 


^ Deputment of Aichaeoloey . 

NEW DELHI. ' 7 
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PkAw help UA to kMp the book 
cIcAn and moving* 
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